














THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE “KNOW- 


HOW” BUILT INTO EVERY R5 FOOTBALL! 
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Famous indeed 

... The Rawlings R5 

is the ball of the 

season every season. 

Passers depend on 

the minimum legal short 
circumference, and the new 
waterproof lace for throwing 
“strikes”... kickers are assured 
precision balance and perfect 
shaping for the best kicking 

ball in the game... ball carriers 
take to the new non-slip, sure-grip 
surface. Famous Favorite? 
History recards the R5 records. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Finest Qu Phe Field 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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@ In these Spalding-made Basket Balls you 

feel the famous Last-Bilt construction 

at its best. New and improved in design, 

the pebbles on its perfect spherical surface 

stand out for firmer finger-tip control. 

These pronounced pebbles and wider channel seams 
give a sure grip that means confident ball handling. 
Give your team these Spalding-built advantages. 


The Spalding 104 Last-Bilt was the official basket ball of the Play either of these Last-Bilt balls— 
National Junior College A.A. Tournament. 


The Twins 
of Championship Basketball 


~~" SPALDING 
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the Spalding ‘“Top-Flite’”’ or the Reach “Sta-Tru”. 
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Jack Scarbath hands off to fullback, Dave Cianelli, and the mighty 
Maryland Split T is underway. Note that the quarterback places 
the ball in such a way that Cianelli‘s attention is not diverted 


from pay dirt ahead. 
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... at lending gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


The Porter “Hoistaway” backstop hoists to 
the ceiling to permit an unobstructed view 
of the stage in the Clemson College 
gymnasium. 


Clemson chooses Férter 


At Clemson College, in South Carolina, you will find 
Porter basketball backstops—just as in other leading 
schools and institutions all over America. For years 
countless clubs, universities and communities have 
relied on Porter for all they need to give their gym- 
nasiums the finest in equipment. Porter Basketball 
Backstops and Porter Gymnasium Apparatus are dis- 
tinguished by the highest quality in design and manu- 
facture, and backed by nearly a century of skill and 
experience. Why not write today, stating your 
requirements? 





THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 NW. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngecre 3-1342 





Main court at Clemson College is 
equipped with Porter 217B Forward- 
Fold ‘“‘Hoistaway” Backstops with the 
Porter ‘‘X-tended” feature and Porter 
211B Rectangular Plate Glass Back- 


a 


rds. 





Let Our Engineers Help You 


You can entrust your planning prob- 
lems to Porter’s engineering staff, 
and be confident of satisfactory and 
economical solutions. No obligation. 
Write today. 


Ottawa, Illinois 
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*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. 
200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
SA i 








MRR ANE 
EDUCATION — TRAINING — SPORT 


TRAMPOLINING 


NissEN 
is THE “NAME” 





The Makers of America’s FIRST 
Standard TRAMPOLINE* are 
dedicated Exclusively to creating 
a Trampoline to meet best the 
demands of your Gym or Physi- 


cal Education Program. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINES 


are working throughout the 
world today. Armed Forces — 
Schools — Colleges — Universi- 
ties — Camps — Beaches — Pools 


MODEL 549-T 


Larger — Lighter — Sturdier 
“A Flashfold Model” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 


bed for Trampoline 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Pat. 


Over 
The World.. 
The World Over 











T is often said that the sons of great 

athletes fail to follow, athletically 
that is, in their fathers’ footsteps. To 
those who wish to take the negative 
side of the argument, we would point 
out some of the members of the Duke 
University athletic teams. Sam Eberdt 
is the son of Jess Eberdt, who played 
center on the great 1930 Alabama 
Rose Bow! team. Bill Werber, Jr. is 
following in his father’s famous base- 
ball steps. Henry Kistler, Jr.’s father 
captained the 1929 Duke team. Tom 
Miller is the son of Rip Miller, as- 
sistant athletic director of Annapolis, 
and on the track squad is Bill Ander- 
son, son of Hunk Anderson, Chicago 
Bears’ coach . . . Hal Moffie, former 
Harvard standout, leaves his assistant 
coaching job at Reading, Massachu- 
setts, High School, to become _ back- 
field coach at Brandeis University. 
This new school launches its first 
football season under the guidance 
of Benny Friedman . . . Speaking of 
records, here’s one to shoot at! Jim 
Federico of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
High School, while at Westerly, has 
won 223 of 239 regular season games; 
147 of its last 148 regular season 
games; 8 class championships in a 
row; 2 state championships in a row; 
89 consecutive games, and is currently 
working on another streak of 58 
games. 


* * * 


ARRY FOGLEMAN, tennis coach 

at Florida and author of several 
articles for the Athletic Journal, has 
resigned to return to the Golf and 
Tennis Promotion Division of Mac- 
Gregor Goldsmith. Prior to the war, 
he coached the Duke tennis team for 
eight seasons, compiling a .762 record. 
Following the war, he worked for 
three years helping MacGregor Gold- 
smith promote tennis, and it is to this 
work that he returns ... Wheat Ridge 
High School of the Denver Suburban 
Conference, has lost half of its staff 
to the armed services. Mel Schwartz, 
whose basketball team was Colorado 
Class A runner-up, is on duty with 
the marines as a Ist lieutenant. Chuck 
Fleenor, who coached the track team 
to the state championship in 1950 






and the runner-up spot in "48, 49 and 
last spring, is a captain in the army 
. .. Edward Keuerleber, who has been 
with Ocean Pool Supply for twenty 
years, has been made a director and 
secretary of the company, succeeding 
the late Alfred Munkenbeck who had 
been a director of the company for 
thirty-five years . . . After thirty-six 
years, Arthur Trout has retired from 
coaching. At Centralia, Illinois, High 
School, his basketball teams have an- 
nually been a threat for the state 
championship, winning three, a fact, 
no doubt, which has earned for him 
the title of “King Arthur” among his 
downstate colleagues. He has been 
succeeded by Jimmy Evers . . . Jack 
Allen leaves the track job at James 
Millikin University to become head 
football and track coach at Canton, 
Illinois, High School. 


* * - 


OHNNY WOODEN, the astute 

U.C.L.A. basketball mentor, is not 
the least bit at sea, but the ball he 
used for his spring practice game sure 
was. In May 1948, the SS President 
Wilson embarked on her maiden voy- 
age across the Pacific. Twenty-five 
Voit basketballs were dropped over 
the side, each containing a cylinder 
asking that the ball be returned to 
Voit. This spring along came a letter 
from a fisherman in an isolated set- 
tlement along the coast of Alaska. He 
had found the ball, cut it open, and 
inside was a copy of the February 9, 
1948 edition of Life. The ball was re- 
turned, the cut repaired, and it was 
used in the practice game. The ball 
covered a minimum of 4000 miles and 
probably several thousand more to 
end up at U.C.L.A., right in Voit’s 
backyard . . . Adam Cirillo, for eleven 
years football coach at Brooklyn 
Technical High School, moves to 
Brooklyn Preparatory Catholic High 
School . . . Walter Anderson, former 
Boston University star and assistant 
coach at Boston University, succeeds 
Frank Provenzano as football, basket 
ball and baseball coach at Ayer, Mas 
sachusetts, High School. Provenzano 
goes to Winchester, Massachusetts, as 
assistant in football and baseball. 
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The favorite-for all five reasons 
ttre All Plate Glass EXEL 


Fabricated from heat-strengthened 
polished plate glass—3 to 5 times 
as strong as ordinary plate. 


Glass gripped firmly on all sides by 

wide, rigid angle iron frame. No 
beveling—glass has square edges to prevent 
breakage. 


Extra-large steel face plate, 10” x 

9%." x %" thick, attached to back 
by three widely spaced bolts to provide maxi- 
mum strength. Only three holes through the 
glass. Basket mounts securely on four lugs which 
are correctly spaced to accommodate official 
basket (No. 960) manufactured by Schutt Mfg. 
Co., Litchfield, Ill. 


Two steel mounting flanges on each 

side. Bank is designed for any type 
of suspension. Also available with flanges and 
loop for post-type installation. 


Coaches, players, spectators—everyone connected with the 
game—benefit most when Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
chosen for the playing court. And for good reason. Because 
when you install Nurre Banks, you automatically assure: 

1 Livelier Rebounds 

2 Greater Accuracy 

3 Better Visibility 

4 Greater Strength 

5 Easier Installation 
Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are guaranteed against break- 


age incident to ordinary use in play. There has never been 
a Nurre Glass Bank broken in play—in 30 years. a 


Always specify Nurre Banks—the national favorite. Send 
for free bulletin containing complete details. 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. + Bloomington, Indiana 
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THANKS T0 THE 


ADEN 









ELECTRIC 
SCOREBOARD 


Always on top of the play! Regardless 
of size there is a NADEN BOARD for 
your stadium. Featuring the famous 
NADEN INSTANT-VUE NUMERALS, Na- 
den Electric Football Scoreboards will 
eliminate guesswork and inaccuracy. 
Time and production are limited, now 
is the time to investigate the many ad- 
vantages of NADEN. WRITE FOR DE- 
TAILED CATALOG! NO OBLIGATION. 


aanane= NADEN AND SONS <-<-<-=<= 
Webster City, lowa 
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End Play 


By JOHN L. MADDOX 
End Coach, Rutgers University 


OR purposes of clarity, this discus- 

sion will be broken down into 

two principal divisions: offensive end 
play, and defensive end play. 


Offensive End Play 


Stance: The stance of the end must 
— for straight-ahead, lateral and 

ackward motion. To accomplish this, 
the end lines up as follows: Feet on 
the same line and spread about arm- 
pit width. One hand on the ground 
with the arm forward of the close knee 
by about six inches. The other arm 
resting on the opposite thigh—thumb 
up. Seat slightly raised to a “cocked” 
position, but still lower than the 
shoulder plane. Shoulders square and 
parallel to the line of scrimmage. Eyes 
up and neck “bulled.” 

Charge: The charge is of the un- 
coiling type. Like a coiled spring re- 
leasing, the end snaps off fast and 
hard from both feet. Just prior to 
contact, the foot corresponding to 
the blocking shoulder is moved for- 
ward, close to and between, the oppo- 
nent’s feet. As contact is made, the 
charge is a lift, flank and drive mo- 
tion. The feet and legs are kept mov- 
ing like pistons with short, hard driv- 
ing steps. 

Blocks: The main blocks used by 
the ends are: 

The Shoulder Block: As the end un- 
coils from his stance, he raises the 
bent forearm on the blocking side 
and strikes a blow with it; plus his 
shoulder and the side of his neck. 
When the blow lands, the advanced 
foot on the blocking side should be 
striking the ground. From this point 
on, it is again lift, flank and drive. 

The Reverse Shoulder Block: This 
block is like the shoulder block, ex- 
cept that the far rather than the near 
shoulder is used to strike the blow. 
It is generally used when the tackle 
is playing inside the end, and the 
end wishes to take him in that direc- 
tion. 

The Cross-Body Block: In execut- 
ing this block it is essential that the 
leg from which the take-off is made 
is in front of the man to be blocked. 
Further, the knee should be bent so 
that the cross-body obstruction will 
have a lifting drive. The inside knee 
is hooked in back of the opponent 
and, after contact is made, a high 
bri 
and feet. The end should not go to the 


is supported by extended hands 


ground. He should follow up the 
blow by holding a high bridge and 
keeping contact by working a crab- 
like movement of his hands and feet. 
The head should be kept turned to 
the opponent so the end may always 
see him. 

Other Blocks: In addition to the 
foregoing blocks, the offensive end 
should be adept in the following: 

Open and Shut Block: This block 
is similar to the shoulder block but 
is preceded by a lateral step to gain 
position. It is commonly used by the 
end when a tackle to his outside 
must be taken in. 

The Knee Hook: This block is ex- 
ecuted by thrusting the leg and knee 
through the opponent’s crotch and 
rotating the hips into the opponent. 
If the inside knee is placed properly, 
it will result in legally tripping the 
opponent. 

The Come-Back Block: In the exe- 
cution of this block, the end by-passes 
his opponent, circles around behind 
him, and comes back from the side 
to apply a reverse cross-body block. 

Blocking Summary: In all blocking, 
the important thing is desire. If the 
end makes a sincere, vigorous effort 
to do his job, he will generally be 
successful — even if his technique is 
somewhat faulty. Improvement in 
technique and form, however, will 
aid a great deal in the successful com- 
pletion of the end’s job. 


Additional Responsibilities 


In addition to blocking, the offen- 
sive end must master further phases 
of the game. 

Pass Receiving: In receiving the 
forward pass, it is essential that the 
end keep his eye on the ball. He 
should watch the ball into his hands. 
When the ball is about to be caught, 
it is mandatory that the arms, wrists 
and hands be relaxed. The ball is 
caught in the fingers and the catch is 
“cushioned” just as it is in catching 
a_ baseball. 

A ball below the waist is caught 
with the thumbs pointing towards the 
direction of flight. Balls thrown above 
the waist are caught with the thumbs 
pointing away from the flight line. 

After the ball is caught, it is tucked 
under the arm with one point of the 
ball in the armpit and the other point 
surrounded by the palm and fingers 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Do not neglect wounds, however small; even 
scratches and small cuts may become infected if 
they are not properly treated. 







‘Mercurochrome’ (H. W. & D. brand of mer- 
bromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) 
is one of the best antiseptics for first aid use. It is 
accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical Association for 
this purpose. 











The 2% aqueous solution does not sting and 
can be applied safely to small wounds. Children 
do not hesitate to report their injuries promptly 
when ‘Mercurochrome’ is the household anti- 
septic, because they know that they will not be 
hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep 
indefinitely and the color shows just where it has 
been applied. 











Doctors have used ‘Mercurochrome’ for 
more than 28 years. 






Keep a bottle of ‘Mercurochrome’ handy for 
the first aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail 
to call a physician in more serious cases. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. S 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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No ordinary ball, the MacGregor Goldsmith M5G, but a better ball from every - 


angle — punting, passing, ball-handling — because it's new from the inside out! 
in 


Tested and proven on the field of play, the M5G is new in design, follows new tll 
principles of aerodynamics never before applied. New construction features, new 
balance — add new sureness of ‘‘feel,"” new accuracy in every department of play. 
It’s tomorrow’s ball today—and it’s ready to set new records for you, this season. 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH INc. 
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OST people know this style of 

offense as the split T, thus the 
title, but at the University of Mary- 
land we realize that we are using the 
sliding T, as originated by Don Fau- 
rot of the University of Missouri. To- 
day all types of offenses split the of- 
fensive linemen, therefore, the split is 
no longer peculiar to our type of 
offense. The sliding quarterback and 
the handling of the ball along the 
line of scrimmage are the distinguish- 
ing features of the offense. In doing 
this, we cannot pull linemen from the 
off side, therefore, we have to use 
single blocking on the on side. We 
cannot contain our blocks for any 
length of time with single blocking, 
therefore, we must split the defense 
with a split line in order that our 
players may concentrate on getting 
contact instead of getting lateral driv- 
ing power. Then, the ball must be 
handled along the line so that the 
defense will not have time to diag- 
nose the point of attack and converge 
to meet the ball-carrier. 

Why do we like this brand of of- 
fense? With the fast development and 
specialization of defensive football, 
we were looking for an offense which 
would be simple for the players to 
learn. We want the boys to learn 
their assignments for all the defen- 
sive alignments, and be able to meet 
any slants, loops, or other stunts 


Illustration A-1. Tight T versus a 6-2-2-1. 
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Head Football Coach 
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which might show from any align- 
ment after the ball has been snapped. 
During our two years with Don Fau- 
rot in the navy, we found that his 
sliding quarterback split line offense, 
with all the linemen blocking straight 
ahead and having no cross-blocking, 
was the best answer in meeting any 
defense. 

In our work with other offenses, 
we had very little trouble blocking 
the linemen on either side of the hole, 
but had tremendous problems with 
good backers-up and drifting or fast- 
pursuing linemen who closed the 
hole before our backs could use it. It 
was found that handling the ball 
along the line of scrimmage was the 
best answer to these problems. Last, 
but certainly not least, it was found 
that the best way to handle a big, 
agile defensive end was to let him 
eliminate himself. We like the split 
T and have had better luck with it 
over the past few years than we feel 
we would have had with any other 
type of offense. It is not our purpose 
to sell it, however, and we still rea- 
lize it is necessary to have some good 
mules and horses. If the readers like 
it, we are mighty glad the Athletic 
Journal has given us a chance to tell 
them how we try to develop this style 
of offense at College Park. In our 
opinion, it is not perfect, and cer- 
tainly it is not the only way. 


Illustration A-2. Split T versus a 6-2-2-1. 







Illustration B-1 (above). 
Tight T versus a five-man line. 
Illustration B-2 (below). 
Split T versus a five-man line. 


First, let us get a picture of the 
formation, versus the six, five and 
seven-man line set-ups. Illustration 
A-1 shows the spread of a tight line 
T versus a 6-2-2-1. Illustration A-2 
shows how we would split the line 
to open up this defense. If the defen- 
sive men line up with the same rela- 
tive position to the offensive line- 
men as shown in Illustration A-1l, the 
reader may see that they would not 
have to be moved laterally for a 
quick-opening play inside. If they did 
not line up relative to the offensive 
men, and, instead, kept a relative po- 
sition laterally from one another, then 
we would have the angle for a wide 
play. 

Diagrams 1A, 1B, and IC give the 
complete picture. These splits are 12 
inches from the center to the guard, 
24 inches from the guard to the tackle, 
and 20 inches from the tackle to the 
end. Although the ends may vary 
their split to suit the assignment, the 
guards and tackles must never de- 
crease the minimum. No matter how 
many men may be on the defensive 
line, when there is a defensive man 
in front of the guard on his side of 


the line, the tackle calls a six and 
splits for it. Illustration A-2 gives a 
fine picture of the stance and the po- 
sition of each man. The exception 
is that the halfbacks drop their in- 
side hands to the ground for a start- 
ing stance. This gives them a semi- 
sprinters stance and this, we feel, 
keeps them from leaning or acquir- 
ing motion penalties. 

Illustration B-1 shows a tight T 
versus a five-man line alignment. B-2 
shows the splits versus the five. Here 
the starting stance of the halfbacks 
can be seen. Our splits are 6 inches 
from the center to the guard, 30 
inches from the guard to the tackle 
and 20 inches from the tackle to the 
end. Note how the defense has spread. 
If the defensive men in front of our 
tackle should fail to split with our 
players, we are happy to get the out- 
side angle. 
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Illustration C-1 (above). 
Tight T versus a seven-man line. 
Illustration C-2 (below). 
Split T versus a seven-man line. 


Illustration C-1 shows a tight J 
versus a seven-man alignment. Note 
how the defense has the offense smoth 
ered. C-2 shows our splits versus a 
seven. Here the left defensive end can 
not get in the picture. If the defensive 
man in front of our end does not 
split with the end, we get the outside 
angle again. Our splits for the seven 
are 6 inches from the center to the 
guard, 12 inches from the guard to 
the tackle and at least 36 inches from 
the tackle to the end. It will be no 
ticed here that the halfbacks are lined 
up a half-man outside their tackles. 

The similarity of the defense will 
be noticed in Series B-2 and C-2. We 
name the lineman in front of our 
center C, and the center backer-up 
F. The next man out is G and the se- 
cond man out, whether he is on the 
line or is a corner backer-up is T, 
and, of course, the third man out is 
E. This allows us to have the same 
blocking assignment for both the se- 
ven and five. The boys learn their as- 
signments against a seven, then move 
the defensive tackles off the line to 
make a five, split the line differently, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ackfield Play 


By TOMMY MONT 


Backfield Coach 
University of Maryland 


V selecting the halfbacks at the University of Mary- 
land, we look for the following qualities: speed, agil- 
ity, ability to throw a running pass and blocking know- 
how, particularly blocking for the passer. A left-handed 
passer at the right halfback spot is a great advantage. 

The quarterback should be an exceptional ball- 
handler, a good runner and passer. In addition to this, 
we try to find a boy who has leadership ability and a 
keen football mind. 

Our fullback, who is the primary backfield blocker, 
must also be able to carry the ball. Blocking ability, 
however, is the main requisite. The fullback is used 
quite often in the flanker position, or he moves over 
to a halfback spot when the halfback is out as a flanker. 
Cherefore, he must be a versatile performer. 

Maryland halfbacks use the three-point and semi- 
sprinters stance) When running against a normal tight 
six-man line, the halfback will line up, splitting the 
outside leg of the tackle in front of him. However, 
when the line is in its various stages of splits, depending 
on the defense, our halfback must adjust his position 
to the play called. For example, if he were running 
the hand-off play and the tackle had a maximum split, 
he would not be on the outside leg, as mentioned earlier, 
but would adjust his position in order to hit the right 
hole. Normally, the halfbacks line up on the toes of the 





fullback. This also can be changed according to the speed 
of the back. 
We use the semi-sprinters stance because it is felt that 


Y this position gives a quicker forward start, reduces leaning 


and in-motion penaltieg and conceals the halfback’s move- 
ments from the defense.JWhen the halfback is in the semi- 
sprinters stance, he should be leaning forward with a great 
portion of his weight on the hand that is down. The in- 
side hand is down and the inside leg is extended to the 
rear, with the outside arm or wrist resting on the outside 
knee. 
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. The fullback is taught to use the 
(Series E) wo-point upright stance. Since he is 
the primary backfield blocker, we feel 


—_—__ the upright position gives him the 


opportunity to choose his target much 
quicker. The fullback lines up dir- 







ectly behind the center, approximate- 
ly four yards from the ball. 


J 
(Series H) Series D is a good illustration of 


the position of the quarterback as he 
at bottom of page 
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lines up ready to scart the play, and 
it shows the ball exchange from the 
center. We instruct the quarterback 
to crowd the center, with his feet 
spread in a comfortable position and 
his knees flexed. His hands are placed 
in the center’s crotch with the thumbs 
together and the hands outspread. 
Pressure is kept on the crotch at all 
times. When the ball is passed back, 
both of the quarterback’s hands 
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should have equal distribution on the 
ball. We expect him to conform to the 
center’s stance in order not to put the 
center at a disadvantage when he 
blocks. 

On all of our sliding T plays, we 
drill the quarterback to follow the 


/center forward as the ball is snapped 


and the center moves forward to 
block. This is accomplished by the 
quarterback taking a short forward 
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jab step” with his right or left foot, 
depending on which foot the center 
moves first as he moves to meet the 
man he is to block. If the center 
moves first with his right foot, then 
the quarterback’s initial step is with 
a short right “jab” step. The players 
go through this maneuver for two 
basic reasons: (1) to insure a proper ex- 
change between the center and quar- 
terback which will reduce fumbles; 
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(2) to make the quarterback operate J (Series l) 
4 


on the line of scrimmage. A great deal 
of time is spent on this maneuver in 


practice and we feel that it pays off. 
(Continued on page 54) RUNNING PASS 
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OOTBALL games are still won in 
the line. By this we mean that no 
team is successful, regardless of the 
formation, without good line blocking. 





Line Play 


By DENVER J. CRAWFORD 


Line Coach 
University of Maryland 


Any player can run with the ball if 
every man makes his block properly. 
It helps, however, to have a back who 
can run over, or by a man who has 
not been blocked. Nevertheless, in 
order to be successful consistently, a 
team must have adequate blocking. 
Even though, in our opinion, a team 
can get by with less blocking in the 
split or sliding T formation than in 


SPLIT. 7 


any other formation in football today, 
we still emphasize fast, crisp, and re- 
lentless blocking. 

A number of coaches contend that 
a good block is just a continuation of 
the stance. Although we disagree with 
this to some extent, we will explain 
the stance that we prefer our line- 
men to assume. 

Illustration A-2, page 9, shows the 
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stance of our linemen, and as we come 
out of the huddle the center takes 
his stance first. This is described in 
the article on center play. The guards 
now line up on the center in a com- 
fortable stance with their feet parallel, 
knees slightly flexed, back straight, 
and heads up, with their weight for- 
ward in order to permit a faster start. 
The reason we stress keeping the feet 





parallel, instead of in a staggered 
stance, is because we want the line 
as straight as possible. Therefore, if 
the guard should drop one foot back 
it would have a tendency to make the 
tackle and end on that particular side 
of the line take their stance too far 
behind the ball. This would cup the 
quarterback in and prevent his operat- 
ing along the line of scrimmage. 
The tackles are permitted to take 
a staggered stance because they are 
far enough from the quarterback so 


that they cannot trip him as he slides 
down the line. The tackles should 
also have their knees slightly flexed, 
backs straight, heads up, and their 
weight forward. We seldom pull line- 
men with this formation so we want 
to be sure that they use every ad- 
vantage possible to get started forward 
faster. 

The next, and a very important 
phase of line play, is the split in the 
line. This is where the formation first 

(Continued on page 70) 
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INCE football, as we know the 

game, was first played, the cen- 
ter’s primary duty has been to con- 
vey the ball to a back. However, with 
the split T at Maryland, we like to 
consider, and try to make our center 
as efficient a blocker as the rest of 
the linemen, without sacrificing .any 
finesse in ball-handling. In order to 
do this, we try not to vary the center’s 
stance too much from that of the 
rest of the linemen, and it appears to 
us that this stance makes for effective 
ball exchange as well as good block- 
ing position (Series D, page 11). 





OMMY MONT takes charge of 
the backfield this fall after a 
highly successful career in college 
and professional ranks. Playing 
two years at Maryland before the 
war, he won All-Conference honors. 
During 42 months in service he 
played on the Fort Benning, 3rd 
Infantry and 7th Army teams. Re- 
turning to Maryland, he won All- 
American mention and All-South- 
ern Conference honors in 1946. 
For the past four years he has per- 
formed brilliantly for the Wash- 
ington Redskins. 








ENVER CRAWFORD played 
one year at Tennessee and 
then with the Maxwell Field and 
Fort Worth Air Force teams, re- 
turning to play under General Ney- 
land on the Tennessee teams of ‘46 
and ‘47. Crawford was chosen All- 
Southeastern tackle all three years 
that he played with the Voes. He 
played the ‘48 season with the New 
York Yanks and then was line 
coach at Washington and Lee, re- 
porting to Maryland last season as 
offensive line coach. 








Center Play 


By JACK HENNEMIER 


Line Coach 
University of Maryland 


In considering the center’s stance, 
let us deal first with the position of 
the ball and the manner in which it 
is presented to the quarterback. The 
ball should be as far out in front of 
the center as he can reach, in order 
to allow the offensive linemen to line 
up as far forward of the quarterback 
as possible, thus giving the quarter- 
back more freedom to operate down 
the line of scrimmage. It is essential 
that the center’s feet be placed paral- 
lel and shoulder width, with the 
weight on the balls of both feet, so 
that he can make his first step for- 
ward with either foot. His ankles as 
well as his knees should be well bent, 
with his buttocks slightly lower than 
his shoulders. His head should be up, 
looking straight downfield toward the 
safety man. His lead hand should be 
spread on top of the forward point 
of the ball, with that portion of the 
ball directed down, and the rear end 
of the ball pointed up toward his 
crotch. 


— TERPS STAFF— 





IM TATUM played tackle under 
Carl Snavely at North Caro- 
lina, graduating in 1935. He be- 
came an assistant to Snavely at 
Cornell, returning to the head po- 
sition at his alma mater in 1942. 
During the war, Jim learned the 
Split T under Don Faurot at lowa 
Pre-Flight. He coached Jackson- 
ville to a 9 and 2 record and then 
assumed the head job at Okla- 
homa, going to the Gator Bowl in 
‘47. \n four years at College Park, 
his teams have won 29, lost 9 and 
tied 3, including a Gator Bowl tie 
with Georgia in ‘48 and a win over 
Missouri two years later. a 








The exchange of the ball from the 
center to the quarterback is made by 
the center bringing his lead arm 
straight back with a stiff arm motion 
to his crotch so that when he places 
the ball in the quarterback’s hands, 
the back of his own hand faces the 
ground. This motion is, of course, vi- 
gorous enough to slap the ball sharp- 
ly into the quarterback’s hands. Si- 
multaneously, with this movement, 
the center drives forward, moving 
his right foot forward on plays to the 
right, his left foot forward on plays 
to the left, thus clearing the way for 

(Continued on page 76) 





ACK HENNEMIER played cen- 
ter at Duke in ‘33, ‘34 and ‘35 
while weighing only 150 pounds. 
His last year he was chosen All- 
Conference. Returning to his home 
town of Savannah, Georgia, he be- 
came line coach at the high school. 
Leaving the coaching field in ‘37 
and ‘38, he returned as line coach 
at Washington and Lee. During 
the war he coached and played at 
Pensacola. In 1945 he became as- 
sistant coach at Duke and joined 
the Terps staff in ‘49. 








ARREN GIESE played at Wis- 

consin State College in 1942 
and was transferred to Central 
Michigan as a V-12 student where 
he played one yqar. He was trans- 
ferred to Jacksonville where he 
played under Tatum. He then fol- 
lowed Tatum to Oklahoma, win- 
ning a berth on the All Big 7 team. 
When Tatum moved to Maryland, 
Giese returned to Central Michigan 
for his last season of eligibility. 
Giese became end coach at Mary- 
land in 1948. 
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NDS are specialists who are re- 

quired to develop a great num- 
| ber of skills to perform all of their 
assignments. Split T ends are called 
upon to handle tackles by themselves, 
block linebackers and defensive backs 
downfield, receive passes and act as 
decoys, run end-around plays, and 
they are primarily responsible for 
kick coverage. We will cover these 
phases of end play in the order men- 





End Play 


By WARREN K. GIESE 


End Coach 
University of Maryland 


tioned above as they pertain to the 
split T offense as run at Maryland. 


Material Requirements 


Each formation has its require- 
ments that must be considered when 
selecting material to execute properly 
the objectives of the offense, as it is 
designed. The split T formation is 
primarily a running offense, and this 
necessarily dictates the type of end 
material we must choose. First con- 
sideration is given to developing boys 
who have the size, reaction time, and 
agility to perform the blocking as- 
signments which must be carried out 
to help make our running attack suc- 
cessful. Second, we like to have an 
end with pass-catching ability and as 
much speed as possible. Speed, as 
such, is probably the least important 
of the necessary physical require- 
ments, although all other abilities be- 
ing equal, greater speed will add to 
the offensive value of an end. 


Description of Stance 


Good blocking starts with a good 
offensive stance. It is almost impos- 





(Series L) REVERSE SHOULDER BLOCK 
































sible to throw a good block from a 
poor starting position, therefore, we 
devote a great deal of time to per- 
fecting stance. To leave this funda- 
mental before a good stance has been 
mastered only complicates the prob- 
lem of developing a sound blocker. 
At Maryland, we like to use the 
phrase, “semi-sprinters start,” when 
describing the offensive stance used by 
our ends (Series J-1, page 15). As this 
descriptive phrase implies, the feet 
are approximately toe-to-heel and 
spread to a comfortable width de 
pending upon the individual end’s 
body build. The weight is on the 
balls of both feet and the feet are 
pointed straight ahead, with the knees 
in line with the toes. Constant atten 
tion to this detail helps prevent the 
end from leaning and telegraphing 
his assignment to the opposition. The 
end’s hips and shoulders should be 
parallel to the ground and his head 
should be up so that he may observe 
any last minute defensive movements. 
We feel that enough weight should be 
placed on the right hand, if the right 
foot ‘is back, so that a slight “rock 
back” is required to remove the hand 
from the turf. 
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TOP-RATED TWINS OF VOLLEY BALL 


@ It’s a long life—and a lively one—when you play 


either of these top-rated twins of Volley Ball. 
Time tested in tough tournament play . . . the 


Spalding Laceless Volley Ball is official for this 
year’s U. S. Volleyball Championships. 


For fast play, game-after-game, day-after-day, choose 
the Spalding Official Laceless 114 or its twin — the 
Reach Official Laceless 214. — the top-rated twins of 
Volley Ball. 


BOTH 
MADE BY & 
Sets the Pace 
in Sports 
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In order to be prepared for most 
blocking situations that arise on the 
line of scrimmage, we teach the ends 
the straight shoulder block, the re- 
verse shoulder block, and the reverse 
pivot block. Each block is most ef- 
fective when it is used under specific 
conditions and we teach our ends to 
recognize these situations so they will 
use the type of block designed to take 
the best advantage of the defensive 
alignment. The ends are taught to 
use a straight shoulder block, with 
two exceptions. First, when a defen- 
sive tackle must be blocked in, and 
he is lined up inside of our end and 
driving hard across the line of scrim- 
mage, we use the reverse shoulder 
block to cut him off. The other ex- 
ception is when a tackle or linebacker 
moves head-on on our end on the line 
of scrimmage and attempts to hold 
him up on every play. The end is 
then in a position to use the reverse 
pivot block as a change-of-pace, along 
with the straight shoulder block. 


Straight Shoulder Block 


The straight shoulder block is used 
about 70 per cent of the time by our 
—ends. We do not teach this block as 
a method of driving a tackle down 
the line, but rather as a way of oc- 
cupying and containing the defensive 
man on his side of the line of scrim- 
mage. To accomplish this objective 
the end must get to the opponent in 
the shortest amount of time. We tell 
the ends to step first with the right 








foot if they are going to use the right 
shoulder when attempting the straight 
shoulder block and to step first with 
the left foot if they are going to use 
the left shoulder. Following this 


simple rule eliminates stepping for 
position. We feel stepping for posi- 


(Illustration N) 


tion is not consistent with our ob- 
jective of hitting the defensive man 
in the shortest amount of time. The 
usual techniques of using short driv- 
ing steps, keeping the tail lower 
than the shoulders, keeping the eyes 
on the opponent and hitting low 


(Series 0) 








enough to drive through a weak part 
of the defensive man’s block protec- 
tion, are all employed with split T 
blocking at the end position. 
/ The reverse shoulder block is a 
variation of the straight shoulder 
block. It is used only when the end 
is reasonably certain that a tackle 
lined up inside of him is charging 
hard across the line, and it is the end’s 
job to cut this man off and contain 
\ him. Success of this block depends 
upon its use at the proper time and 
its speed of execution. When this 
situation arises, we want our end to 
take a quick lateral and forward step 
with the foot closest to the tackle, 
and drive his head in front of the 
charging defensive man (Series L 
page 18). This is accompanied by a 
driving shoulder block to stop the 
tackle’s penetration and a quick fol 
low-through to maintain contact. 

Many defenses use a tackle or line 
backer to hold up the offensive end 
on every play. Our end, using the re 
verse pivot block, tries to take ad 
vantage of the fact that the defensive 
tackle or linebacker has been instruct 
ed to contact him on all plays. Series 
J. page 15, shows this block against 
a linebacker by a right end taking th 
linebacker in on a wide play. 

The block is started by driving 
straight at the defensive man, step 
ping first with an inside foot. As the 
defensive man contacts the offensive 
end, a pivoting movement is started 


(Continued on page 69) 
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The Wilson WR Inter- 
collegiate ... with a new 
and better “feel” for better 
ball handling. 


today in 
Sports Equipment 


See and compare these 
two great Wilson balls 
now. Sold by leading 
sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. 


The Wilson Top Notch 
Last-Bilt ... for straighter 
shooting, more accurate 
dribbling, faster, better 
play and longer ball life. 
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Athletics 1951-1952 


AS we start our thirty-second school year, many 
individuals are prophesying the end of col- 
lege athletics. No doubt about it, the basketball 
fixes, and the West Point and William and Mary 
scandals certainly do paint a dark picture. 
This is not the first time, nor will it be the last 
time, that the opening of a school year saw athletics 
facing a rough season. However, in each instance, 
athletic administrators rallied to meet the situa- 
tion. The depression of the thirties, the famed 
Carnegie investigation and the man power short- 
age of the last war are notable examples. 
In each instance, the schools with courage carried 
on and did not take the easy way out by dropping 
sports. Today's problems must be faced in the 
same way, with a little honesty thrown in. 
Take the case of the platoon system in football. 
Today there is a growing feeling against the so- 
called platoon system. A few schools have con- 
demned the free subsitution rule by stating that it 
requires such large squads it is a financial burden 
too heavy for them to carry and, consequently, 
they are losing money on football. Isn’t this put- 
ting the blame in the wrong place? Isn’t this an 
admission that the schools are indulging in an ex- 
tensive subsidization program? Isn’t it, in the last 
analysis, an acknowledgment that proselyting and 
subsidizing have raade a pretty mess? 
Take the current clamor against spring foot- 
ball. The schools and conferences advocating the 
abolishment of spring football practice are publicly 
stating that spring practice leads to an overempha- 
sis of football. To our way of thinking, spring 
pracice is not a cause of overemphasis, but rather 


@ 


22 


a by-product of the same. The so-called overem- 
phasis in football is not in the magnitude of the 
spert, nor in the position it holds in the public eye, 
but rather in the demand to win put upon the 
coach by rabid alumni and students alike. 
Wherein does the trouble lie? We believe it 
stems solely from the college president, and others 
high up in the administration of the country’s 
universities and colleges. In the first place, to make 
football, and to a lesser degree basketball, support 
the entire athletic program of a school is, we be- 
lieve, a major cause of the so-called overemphasis. 
To require that funds derived from athletic con- 
tests build and maintain an expensive eighteen- 
hole golf course puts a terrific burden upon the 
football céach to have a winning team. It is gener- 
ally recognized that the sporting public supports 
winners. Not too recently, the athletic director of 
an institution with a stadium seating 68,000, told 
us that for their five home games every year they 
had to average 60,000 attendance to balance the 
department’s budget. Last fall, an Eastern school, 


, which because of its location plays the majority 


of its games away, encountered bad weather and, 
consequently, suffered a serious drop in receipts 
from the away games. The result was that the base- 
ball, tennis and golf teams made their annual train- 
ing trips by driving their own cars and financing 
the trips out of the pockets of the boys. 

In cases like this it isn’t difficult to determine 
where some of the overemphasis originates. What 
is the solution? It seems to us, that college admin- 
istrators could remove a great deal of emphasis on 
winning by removing some of the reasons why a 
winning season is necessary. As pointed out, we 
consider the matter of a full stadium one of the 
reasons. The solution is, of course, not easy. The 
presidents of privately endowed schools are already 
having a tough time balancing their educational 
budgets, and with private gifts and alumni funds 
diminishing due to high taxation, theirs is indeed 
a difficult situation. The presidents of public and 
state schools have an equally tough problem in 
wheedling sufficient funds from pork-barrel-con- 
scious state legislatures to operate their extensive 
plants. Nevertheless, something must be done to 
alleviate the demands put upon athletic adminis- 
trators to fill their stadiums. While it is nice to be 
able to point to golf courses, all-sports buildings, 
and the like as having been built out of football 
proceeds, we feel that the risk of irreparable dam- 
age to athletics far optweighs the advantages of a 
beautiful physical plant. No other department in a 
university is-required to be self-supporting, wh) 
should athletics and_physical education? 

A second, and more obvious reason, that a coach 
has to produce a winning team year in and year 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Your seating dollars go farther 
when you use 
steel deck construction 


@ When stadium construction is again permis- 
sible, more and more institutions will, like 
Purdue University, specify steel deck construc- 
tion. The steel deck construction used here 
for the stadium addition has many advantages 
to offer projects like this. It costs less per seat 
to erect ... and goes up in a very short time. 
Another feature of this type of construction is 
that, because it requires less supporting under- 
structure, it makes available a valuable area of 
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fabricated and erected by 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
COMPANY 


weatherproof space underneath the deck. 
This project is an excellent example of the 
versatility of the American Bridge Company 
facilities . . . of its ability to handle all types 
of construction from comparatively small jobs 
like this to fabricating and erecting the steel 
framework for structures like the United 
Nations’ Secretariat, Meeting Halls and Gen- 
eral Assembly Buildings. Whatever the project, 
you will find it pays to call American Bridge. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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a 16 mm sound film in color, 35 | 
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Two-Point Stance 


Three-Point Stance 





Staggered Stance 


A Comparison of Starting Times 


By FRANK ROBINSON 


Football Coach, Rye, New York, High School 


HERE have always been great dif- 

ferences of opinion regarding the 
most suitable stance for . backfield 
men. The interest in this aspect of 
football has increased tremendously 
in recent years, with the growing 
popularity of fast-hitting attacks. The 
ability of the backs to start quickly— 
in most instances in more than one 
direction—is now at a_ premium. 
Through the years, the traditional 
three-point stance and the two-point 
stance (with feet even) have evolved 
from observations and trials by many 
experienced coaches. Recently, there 
has been an increased amount of 
modification of these stances to fit 
individual needs. There is a notice- 
able lack, however, of experimental 
evidence in this area—actually noth- 
ing to support the use of one stance 
over another as far as the element of 
speed is concerned. 

Throughout football literature, 
many references are made to the or- 
thodox two-point and three-point 
backfield stances. The _ three-point 
stance has been considered faster than 
the two-point stance in forward di- 
rections, while the two-point stance 
has been considered faster than the 
three-point stance when starting lat- 
erally. No reference to stance, similar 
to the staggered stance studied in this 
work, was found in the literature on 
backfield stance. 
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This study is an attempt to deter- 
mine whether or not the stance as- 
sumed by a backfield man will have 
a significant influence on his ability 
to start quickly. More specifically, this 
study will take into consideration the 
relationship between stance, starting 
speed, and direction. 

The study is concerned with mea- 
suring the starting times of the three- 
point stance, the upright or two- 
point stance, and an unorthodox two- 
point stance with feet staggered. Each 
stance will be measured in the follow- 
ing directions: straight ahead, 90 de- 
grees to the right, 90 degrees to the 
left, 45 degrees to the right, and 45 
degrees to the left. The writer feels 
that these directions best represent 
the directions in which a backfield 
man is required to start. 

There are many limitations to this 
study, since by its very nature many 
factors had to be left uncontrolled. 





RANK ROBINSON graduated 

from Springfield College in 
1948 and remained there as an as- 
sistant to Ossie Solem. While serv- 
ing in this capacity he conducted 
the experiments and research on 
which this article is based. For the 
past two years Robinson has been 
football coach at Rye. 

















The problem of handling the ball, 
that is, catching it on a direct pass 
from center—was not taken into con- 
sideration. The ability to receive the 
ball from the center may be affected 
in varying degrees by the different 
stances used and in the direction in 
which the start is to be made. There 
are many types of offenses today, how- 
ever, in which the back does not re- 
ceive the ball until after he has gone 
a considerable distance—for example, 
in most modern T formations. This 
study should certainly apply to such 
types of play. 

There is a possibility that the reac 
tion time and/or running speed of 
the individual will influence the re 
sults to a great extent and overshad- 
ow the effect of the different stances. 
With this in mind, 10 feet was chosen 
as the distance at which the measure- 
ment was to be taken, since the write! 
believed this distance was great 
enough so that the reaction time of 
the individual was not the dominat- 
ing factor, and yet short enough so 
that the running speed of the indivi- 
dual was not the primary factor. 

The results of this study should 
show whether or not backfield stance 
affects starting time significantly in 
each of the directions tested. The re- 
sults may be an aid in selecting the 
type of backfield stance for various 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Illustration 1. In this illustration the body angle is erect, the 
right foot is on the ground with the right heel just touching and 
the left foot kick-up high for a forward push-off. Illustration 
2. The right foot drive is just starting with the left arm pull and 
high kick-up action. Note the hands are cupped but not clinched. 
Illustration 3 shows the body in full swing with the left knee com- 


ITH the autumn days at hand, 

another cross country season 
will soon be in full swing. Distance 
men, anxious to do a good job, are out 
working over the rolling cross coun- 
try courses building the foundation 
that may be achieved by fall distance 
running. The basic requirement for 
success is condition and this is ac- 


Training For 
Cross Country 
By BILL EASTON 


University of Kansas 








ing through and the right foot and leg driving hard. Illustra- 
tion 4. In this illustration the right foot is on the toes just ready 
to leave the ground. The left knee is forward but not too high. 
The body angle is straight and the arms are at the full point of the 
swing. Illustration 5 shows both feet off the ground with the body 
relaxed and in full running stride. 


they are adding cross country to their 
fall programs to give the high school 
distance man the opportunity to build 
this needed base. Here the boy has 
the opportunity, in a supervised pro- 
gram, to condition his heart, lungs, 
and body. This background is an in- 
surance against any possible physical 
injury that might be incurred by dis- 
tance running, particularly if the boy 


quired only through hard, diligent 
work. There is no short cut to success 
for the champion. Success is the re- 
sult of self-sacrifice and strict adher- 
ence to a work schedule over a long 
period. Each man must have an in- 
dividual determination to work for 
self-improvement and the courage to 
give the time necessary to obtain the 
desired results. 


Interest in cross country is growing 
in the United States not only on the 
collegiate level, but also in the high 
schools. State high school athletic as- 
sociations, under the able direction of 
their secretaries, are becoming aware 
of the necessity for a longer period 
of preparation for high school boys 
running the mile and the half-mile in 
the spring schedules. Consequently, 


will follow the rules of good training. 
This is an individual problem where 
self-discipline follows the pattern of 
clean living and regular habits. Run- 
ning is as old as man and comes as 
natural to youth as does eating. 

Our program, at the University of 
Kansas, was based originally on the 

(Continued on page 79) 








Illustration 6. The body is still in the air with the left foot on 
a descent to the ground. Note the slight arm swing across the 
body, but the shoulders and hips are still even. Illustration 7. In 
this illustration the left foot is still descending with the right foot 
now moving into high rear kick-up. This maintains easy, relaxed, 
leg swing. Illustration 8. The left foot is almost on the ground. 


The ball of the foot will touch first, followed by the heel for full 
rocker action. The right foot continues high for the rear kick-up. 
Illustration 9 shows the left foot has reached the ground and the 
right foot is at the top of the rear kick-up. The arms are at mid- 
body starting a new swing. At all times the head and body are 
erect with the eyes straight ahead. 
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Defensing the Running Pass 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


Football Coach, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 


T is our belief that the running 

pass off the single wing formation 
is the most effective maneuver in 
football today. We have been con- 
fronted with the problem of defensing 
the single wing running pass for some 
time. When we came to Morningside 
College in 1948, seven of the nine 
teams on our schedule were using 
the single wing. In 1949 six of our 
opponents ran from this formation, 
and last year, 1950, we encountered 
four teams using single wing football. 

During the past season, Princeton 
University’s excellent football team 
scored 12 touchdowns with a running 
pass. At the University of Oklahoma 
it has been Coach Bud Wilkinson’s 
best gainer for the past several years. 
Year after year, at Cornell University, 
since “Lefty” James has been coach- 
ing, this has been the type of play 
that has either defeated his team or 
kept their opponents in the game. 
Coach George Munger of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, claims this is 
his number one play; a running pass 
off the single wing. It has been our 
bread and butter play for the past 
three seasons. 

As a result, we have worked many 
months on research in attempting to 
solve our problem of defensing the 
running pass. 

The plays shown in the accompany- 
ing diagrams are offered merely as 
suggestions—as examples of things we 
have tried to do. They are not static. 
Our defense is modified from weck 
to week depending on the running 
and passing attack we expect to meet. 
This is essential, since a coach can- 
not set up against a single wing fea- 
turing a power runner the same as 
he would against the same formation 


featuring an aerial attack. A coach 
must keep adapting and modifying 
his defense. 

Although, we believe coaches are 
employing too many defenses now- 
adays and that it is impossible for the 
boys to learn to play them all pro- 
perly. 

It is much better to attempt to 
learn one defense well with its var- 
iations than to employ four or five 
in a slipshod manner. Much time and 
effort are required to learn to play 
one defense efficiently. Teams are 
using too many defenses and the play- 
ers do not realize they have not 
learned these defenses adequately to 














do a good job. 

We do not attempt to write as an 
authority, since we know there are 
too many ways to “skin a cat,” but 
the ideas presented here are the re- 
sult of much research and experimen- 
tation in the field. 


Planning the Defense 


Before setting any defense or de- 
fenses for an opponent, we always 
study their strengths and weaknesses 
so that a plan may be made that will 
more nearly stop or slow their best 
means of attack and check as much 
as possible their second best phases of 
play. We try never to let a team play 
their best game against us, if at al! 
possible. Often personnel shortages 
catch up with us so that it is neces- 
sary to show the offense some weak- 
ness in our defense. These weaknesses 
should be shown the defensive unit 
so that confidence will not be des- 
troyed by the constant gains of the 
offense when it discovers these open- 
ings. 

The next step is to go over the re- 
quirements of each of the defensive 
positions, in the defense selected, to 
make sure that no player is given an 
assignment which he is incapable of 
performing. If it is discovered that a 
player must be given extra support, 
due to a fundamental defensive defi- 
ciency, that particular defense should 
be discarded. Sometimes the defense 
can be altered to take care of this, 
but if the alteration weakens it too 
much, another should be chosen. 

In setting a defense for any team, 
sound defensive principles such as 
hard charging, rushing the passer, vi 
cious tackling, and covering the re 
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New 1951 Edition of 


Irwin “THE CURRICULUM GUIDE IN 
HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


This book not only considers the curriculum in health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety, but it shows the relationship of 
each, plus a consideration of the problems surrounding the curricu- 
lum which are extremely important to the selection and conduct 
of activities. One of the main purposes of the present revision is 
to re-evaluate the concepts and basic principles in light of recent 
past experiences, advanced thinking, research and experimentation 
in the field. One of the greatest values of this volume lies in its 
possibilities in guiding directors and teachers of health and phy- 
sical education, school administrators and elementary school class- 
room teachers in establishing on a solid foundation desirable and ac- 
ceptable health, physical education, recreation and safety programs. 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, School of Education, Boston University. Second Edition. 
(1951). 382 pages. Price, $4.00. 


New 1951 Edition of 
Kranz “KINESIOLOGY MANUAL” 


The second edition has been improved with new illustrations for 
the muscles of the hands where twenty-five new drawings have 
been added. Twelve illustrations of the muscles of the feet have 
also been added for the purpose of aiding in foot rehabilitation, 
as well as adding further help in correcting foot defects for those 
who use their feet poorly and neglect to maintain muscular tone 
in many of these foot muscles. The emphasis is again placed upon 
the necessity for the student of Kinesiology to form a good mental 
picture of the muscle shape, its origin, and insertion on the bony 
structure at the exact point of application of muscular power. 
In this way, he may have a clear picture of how movement takes 
place. The ability to prescribe exercise then becomes natural and 
easy for the specialist in Kinesiology and Rehabilitation. 


By LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and 
Chairman of the Department, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. Second Edition. (1951). 220 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


READY SOON! 


Larson-Yocom’s “MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL, 


HEALTH and RECREATION EDUCATION” 


Starting with a brief discussion of the basic philosophy, covering the entire measurement and evaluation program and giving operational 
guides, the authors take up in order, under the general heading of Measurement of the Product of Education, these important functions: 
First — The Measurement of Organic Functions, covering cardio-respiratory functions, muscular strength, power, endurance, structure 
and mechanics of the body, and motor fitness. Second — The Measurement of Motor Skills such as the General, Athletic Skills. Third — 
The Measurement of Knowledge, Understandings, Attitudes and Practices. Fourth — Individual Adjustment of Animate and Inanimate 


Environments. Fifth — The Evaluation of Program Operations. 


—The Administration of the Measurement and Evaluation Program. 


for the administration of the tests. 


Sixth — The Statistical Tools of Measurement and Evaluation. Seventh 
There is also an Appendix giving test materials and enough detail 


By LEONARD A. LARSON, B.A., B.P.E., MED., Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director of Research, New York University; and RACHAEL 
DUNHAVEN YOCOM, B.A., M.A., Instructor in Education, New York University, Department of Physical Education, Health and Recrea- 


tion. 550 pages, illustrated. In preparation. 


1950 Release! 
Morehouse-Cooper “KINESIOLOGY” 


This text provides excellent source material for the study of body 
mechanics and methods of teaching physical education and athletic 
activities. It stresses the normal man in motion, only incidentally 
discussing the abnormal or pathological conditions affecting mo- 
tion. Although its approach is scientific, it is simplified and liber- 
ally punctuated with examples and illustrations. A special chapter 
oes is included because the movements in this sport are 
unique. 


By LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, The University of Southern California; and 
JOHN M. COOPER, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, The University of California. 435 pages, 96 illustrations. 
Price, $4.50. 


1950 Release! 
Scott-French “EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION” (Better Teaching Through Testing) 


All of the tests presented here have been studied and have under- 
gone experimentations. The majority of the tests are recent and 
many have not appeared elsewhere in the professional literature. 
The book is useful to students preparing to enter the teaching pro- 
fession since it is confined to essentials and aimed at giving a 
clear perspective on testing as a part of teaching and learning. It 
provides a background for test construction, selection and use. 


By M. GLADYS SCOTT, Professor of Physical Education, State 
University of lowa; and ESTHER FRENCH, Professor and Head, 
Department of Health and Physical Education for Women, Illinois 
State Normal University. 348 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 





San Francisco Office 
720 Post Street, 


San Francisco 9, Calif. 
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ceivers are about the same against all 
formations. 


Importance of Varied Defense 


Now, it is important for an offense 
to be varied enough to take advan- 
tage of defensive weaknesses; it is just 
as important for the defense to be 
varied as well, so that the offense ne- 
ver knows what the defensive set-up 
will be until the last second. 

The rules give one great advantage 
to the defense when they provide for 
a one-second pause on the part of the 
offense before the ball is snapped. 
This rule, when properly used, means 
that the last move before the ball is 
snapped always belongs to the de- 
fense. There is no good reason, under 
the rules, why a defense should be 
so set that the offensive blockers are 
going to know just where to find 
each defensive player before the ball 
is snapped. 


Fundamentals 


It may seem absurd to the average 
individual when we say that we spend 
80 per cent of our practice periods 
working on fundamentals. Mastery of 
details in blocking, tackling, running, 
and faking are essential to a good 
football player. Regardless of the 
theories of play a coach may have, un- 
less he can put these theories into 
actual play by well-executed funda- 
mentals, he will fail to have a win- 
ning team. 

Since Northwest Iowa is principally 
a basketball area and football is not 
included in many of the high school 
programs, we find this to be more 
valid. 

Many boys come to us highly re- 
commended, but each one must spend 
hours of patient work in order to 
gain the polish required in our ty 
of single wing. It is a serious saleiche 
‘to train a boy in the fine points of 
the game if he cannot execute the 
fundamentals of details. 
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Defensive Backtfield Play 


The first requirement in the devel- 
opment of any successful defense is 
to perfect the individual play of the 
men in that defense. The strength of 
any defense depends on the defense as 
a whole, on the co-ordinated play of 
the line, the linebackers, the second- 
ary, and the tertiary. Individual play- 
ers must be held responsible for their 
territory before entering into a gen- 
eral team defense. 

Diagram 1 shows the responsibili- 
ties of backfield play. They are: first, 
territorial and second, man-to-man. 
The strong-side linebacker, the full- 
back, is responsible for the zone from 
the middle of the offensive formation 
to the sideline and downfield to the 
territory of the safety and halfback. 





EORGE ALLEN learned his foot- 

ball under Crisler and Ooster- 
bann. Hence, it is not surprising 
that he is a strong advocate of 
single wing football. Playing in the 
tough North Central Conference, 
Allen’s Morningside teams have 
won three-quarters of their games, 
which Allen attributes largely to 
the quick kick. Mr. Allen resigned 
at Morningside recently to accept 
a similar position at Whittier Col- 
lege. 











The fullback must pay particular at- 
tention to numbers 2 and 3 in the 
backfield. He must watch 1 and 2 
as they are the only men who carry 
the ball into his territory. 

From the standpoint of pass defense, 
he must concentrate on the men who 
can fill the role of third man in the 
strong-side flat, which is his assign- 
ment. Since his duty on runs is to 
defend his territory, and on passes to 
take the third man in the flat, it may 
be seen readily that his assignments 
against the running and passing game 
are well co-ordinated. 


Left Halfback 


The territorial responsibility of the 
strong-side halfback, the left halfback, 
extends from a point about six yards 
downfield from the line of scrimmage 
to the goal line, and laterally, from a 

int in line with the offensive end 
to the sideline. From the aspect of a 
possible running threat his vision is 
keyed on 4 and 5. One or both of 
these men must block on the line of 
scrimmage for a running play to be 
a threat into his territory. Thus, he 
has an immediate tip-off as to whether 
a run or pass is developing. His duty 
on runs, as is shown in Diagram 2, 
is to move up to the line of scrimmage 
and, by keeping to the outside, turn 
the play in to the reinforcing support 
of his teammates. If the play has al- 
ready made the turn downfield by 
the time he gets up to meet it, it 
becomes his sole jresponsibility to 
drive the play into the sideline or to 
make the tackle. 

If the halfback sees either 4 or 5 
come downfield he knows that a pass 
is likely to threaten his territory. If 
both men start downfield he knows 
that it is definitely a pass or a run 
to the other side. Under these cir- 
cumstances he must think first of pro- 
tecting his own territory. If it devel- 
ops into a pass, his primary duty is 
to defend his own territory. This 
means that since his assignment calls 

(Continued on page 73) 
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N the opinion of most coaches lec- 
turing during the summer of 1951, 


from thirty minutes to one hour 
should be spent each day on pass de- 
fense. Coach Bowden Wyatt of the 
University of Wyoming, feels that 
one of the important phases of pass 
defense is the rushing defense. 
When a pass situation is indicated, 
they rush a little differently than 
they would against a normal situa- 
tion. Coach Wyatt has his rushers 
deploy so that he can get at least one 
man in to rush the passer in a hurry. 
Often he has his rushers force a gap 
so that one man can get to the passer. 
Most often this man is a linebacker 
and they gamble with him if the 
pass situation is apparent. With one 
man in on the passer, it is felt that 
the defending need not be perfect. 
In a six-man line defense, Diagram 
1, they try to rush with five men. One 
of the guards will play a position on 
the line of scrimmage as a screen 
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Defense Against Pass Patterns 


By CHINK COLEMAN 


St. Mary’s High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


guard to protect when the screen pass 
appears. Wyatt feels that the flanker 
T, as diagrammed, is the best forma- 
tion for passing that the T can con- 
trive, and if they are fortunate enough 
to get a man to the passer, this man 
must tackle high so as to obstruct the 
vision and the throwing of the passer. 
Note that the offense has a tendency 
to protect from this formation by 
dropping back and to the outside. 
The offensive center drops back when 
no man is on his nose so they may 
drive the guard through the opposing 
guard and to the inside. The defen- 
sive tackle drives through the offen- 
sive tackle and to the outside, thus 
leaving a gap for the linebacker to 
get through in a hurry. The end 
covers for the quick pass in the line- 
backer’s place. This defense is used 
just the opposite with a flanker on 


-the other side, but it is used only on 


one side at a time. 

Another stunt that Wyoming tries 
is to get through the protection with 
one of their ends. Usually the man 
assigned to block the end is a back 
and they feel that the end has more 
momentum and can drive over the 
back and get to the passer. The out- 
side responsibility of the end is taken 
by the linebacker. This stunt is used 
only on one side at a time. 

The second part of Wyatt's drills 
on pass defense are to hold up the ell- 
gible receivers. This offers a change 
of pace from the rushing. They do 
not rush and hold up at the same 
time as this is almost impossible, nor 
do they try to hold on both sides. 
The stunt they use is to contain an 
end by placing three of the defensive 
men on him at a different time. In 
Diagram 2, an end is flanked with a 
defensive end; from the outside, and 
on the flankered end’s inside shoul- 
der they place their tackle. The line- 
backer fills the gap between these 





HINK COLEMAN coached for- 

merly at Wentworth Military 
Academy where his teams won 
three junior college titles and one 
national championship. Moving to 
Arizona, he coached Phoenix Jun- 
ior College before assuming his 
present position. Two years ago 
his team won the state title and 








last fall tied for the title. 









two men and frees the end inside as 
he leaves the line of scrimmage where 
the middle linebacker may take him 
on a quick pass. This is varied from 
one side to the other, but is not used 
on both sides at once. 

The third part of Wyatt’s pass de- 
fensive game, and the part he con- 
siders the most important, is the play 
of his three deep men. He never tries 
to play without three men deep. They 
work their men on what is called play 
recognition; working on plays that 
have hurt the team during previous 
years of play. One of these is the out- 
side pattern, and they work on it 
since it is one of the toughest pat- 
terns anybody can throw against 
them (Diagram 3). The halfback is 
instructed to take distance backward 
and to the outside whenever this man 
comes off the line of scrimmage. The 
defensive halfback always turns to 
the outside first as the safety man 
covers his inside. The defensive half- 
back must always be deeper than the 
deepest man on the outside and in a 
position to be as wide as the widest 
man when the ball gets there. The 
safety man is a sort of center fielder. 
He must cover the receiver. Actually, 
the Wyoming defense is a combina- 
tion man-to-man and zone defense in 
that they cover man-to-man within 
the zone assigned. This drill is used 
on both sides by both halfbacks. 

After the outside pattern has been 
defended, Wyatt drills next on a two- 
man fan pattern on both sides. In 
Diagram 4, the pattern is designed 
to the right. Two receivers are sent 
down and to the outside. The de- 
fending backs are drilled again to 
be as deep as the deepest man on 
their side and in position to be as 
wide as the widest man. If the oppo- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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NOTE: Monotube design permits extreme flexibility in 


arrangement and number of light units per pole 


used bo fray en your plans call for floodlighting an immense 
, stadium or the smallest recreational area, give careful 
been thought to pole selection. A wise choice will pay off in prolonged 
two- lighting efficiency and economy. 


Union Metal engineers have dealt for years with floodlight- 
ing problems of every description, have developed continuous- 
tapered steel Monotubes in standard types and sizes to meet 
every floodlighting need with maximum efficiency and economy. 
No need for compromise or makeshift arrangements! Moreover, 
Monotubes are noted for simplified installation, unequalled 

attractiveness and easy, low-cost 
maintenance. 


Typical Monotube stadium installation. 


The bulletins shown here give 
facts that shouldn’t be overlooked 
in your planning—Bulletin FL-76 
on sports field floodlighting; Bul- 
letin FL-102 on small-area or re- 
creational floodlighting. For 
either or both, write to The Union 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 

SEND FOR BULLETIN Canton 5, Ohio. 


[ N I @) N M E j A L Monotubes used in small-area floodlighting. 
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ITH such fine teams as Prince- 

ton, Tennessee and Clemson 
spurring the rise in popularity of the 
single wing formation, we believe it 
will be used more this year than it 
has been for some time. The modern 
single wing seems ‘to have contracted 
some of the quick-hitting ideas of the 
T formation. This should make it 
more effective than ever. The player 
who gets there “fustest with the most- 
est” certainly should gain the most 
ground. 

We have used the single wing for- 
mation for a good many years and 
like to think our team runs it a little 
faster than some. A definite series of 
details are used to speed up the for- 
mation. Once the boys master the 
steps involved they can see how im- 
portant it is to get to a certain given 
spot quickly. We try to provide an 
incentive and it is surprising how 
many boys of average speed develop 
into fast starters. Fast starting, in our 
opinion, is mental to a great extent 
and our job is to furnish the means to 
stir up the player’s desire to move 
fast. Our method of doing this will 
be discussed in the following article. 

We start by numbering the offen- 
sive men in the signal system. The 
offensive man is seen easily by the 
backs and it eliminates any tendency 
for the ball-carrier to hesitate. Un- 
certainty and hesitation must be over- 
come if a coach wants the boys to 
start fast and hit the hole fast. 

If we want to hit off the right hip 
of 4 we add right to the number 4. 
With the end detached, we have oc- 
casion to call right or left on 6. This 
makes it possible to hit all spacings 
in any defense (Diagram 1). 

The shortest path to a target is a 
straight line. All details and move- 


Speed Up Your Single Wing 


~ By ALEX J. YUNEVICH 


Football Coach, Alfred University 


ments are designed to get our ball- 
carriers to the target on a straight 
line. The center starts the process by 
giving a float lead pass to the ball- 
carrier. On the straightaway end run 
shown in Diagram 2, the back catches 
the ball as his second step crosses over 
and hits the ground. His first step 
is with his right foot. 

Much time is spent on spinner 
plays to help the boys speed up. It 
is easy for a team to fall into a slow 
spinning offense. The center gives the 
spinner a soft floating lead pass on 
all spinners. The spinner catches the 
ball as his first step hits the ground. 





LEX YUNEVICH played on Pur- 

due’s championship teams of 
'29. and ‘30 and then stayed on 
and coached the backs at his alma 
mater. After serving as assistant 
coach at Lehigh, he was appoint- 
ed to his present position in 1937. 
He had a four-year stretch in the 
Navy V-5 Program and holds a 
neat coaching record of 70 wins, 
32 losses and 3 ties. 




















Perhaps the simplest rule we have on 
spinning is that the spinner should 
take every step in the direction of the 
target he wishes to hit in the line. In 
executing the spin the head is up, 
the knees are bent and the hips are 
given a quick twist. 

Diagram 3 shows the footwork on a 
full spin into the 4 hole. The ball is 
received with outstretched hands as 
the right foot hits the ground on 
the first step. 

Diagram 4 shows the spinner going 
into the 4 hole. From this play all 
sequence plays are patterned. The 
ball is floated so that the back catches 
it as his first step hits the ground. His 
first step must be towards the 4 hole. 


A 
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The second step brings his left foot 
around and in line with the hole as 
is shown in Diagram 3. It is on this 
second step that he gives a fast twist 
of the hips and pivots on his left foot 
around and into the 4 hole. The 
whole maneuver is as fast as he can 
make it. The fullback runs directly at 
the 5 hole. He is responsible for the 
fake in this play. This is done by 
starting with both hands outstretched 
as if he is going to take the ball. As 
he passes the spinner he tucks his 
left hand in his left armpit and 
covers it with his right hand, pre- 
tending he has the ball in there. We 
do not want the spinner to have 
the responsibility of faking because 
it slows him up and he loses momen- 
tum. His only thought is to hit the 
4 hole as fast as he can. If the full- 
back has to run in an arc to get to 
the 5 hole something is wrong. Us- 
ually the spinner did not start fast 
enough or the float lead was short. 
With a few practices this may be re- 
medied. It will be noted that the 
blocking back does not lead the play. 
This is our way of taking care of those 
defenses that always watch the block- 
ing back for the tip-off as to where 
the play is going. 

Diagram 5 shows a fullback re- 
verse into the 5 hole. Play in Diagram 
5 is very similar to that shown in 
Diagram 4. The fullback is respon- 
sible for taking the ball, and the spin- 
ner’s steps are exactly as shown in 
Diagram 4. As he spins he holds the 
ball in the position with outstretched 
hands, thus making it easy for the 
fullback to take it. We do not allow 
the spinner to pull the ball in close 
to his body. This loses time and 
ruins the speed of the exchange. In 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Less Skin Irritation. Repeated clinical studies show that BIKE 
Trainers Tape causes a minimum of skin irritation. In fact, the 
most recent report shows that BIKE Tape causes significantly 
less irritation than the other popular brands tested.* 


This is an important fact for you. It means that when you 
choose BIKE you can count on its superior freedom from irri- 
tation factors. You can use BIKE Trainers Tape with confidence. 


But there are other characteristics of a really good Trainers 
Tape like BIKE that are important to you. 


More Quality. B7KE Tape has “‘tack’’ . . . it sticks firmly under 
light pressure. It ‘‘stays stuck."’ It goes on smoothly without 
wrinkling. It has the right body for maximum protection. 
And BIKE Tape is easy to remove, leaving no sticky adhesive 


material on the skin. 


So choose BIKE for Trainers Tape quality you can rely on. 


*Free copy of report available upon request 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ET us assume that a great many 
football games can be won by good 
hard blocking and tackling. The 
coaches know this, but do the boys 
know it. All of us stress blocking and 
tackling in practice sessions, but when 
game time rolls around, we wonder if 
the boys have absorbed any of our 
teachings. A number of us are quick 
to blame the boys, but perhaps we 
are approaching the art of tackling 
the wrong way. Let us again assume 
that tackling is 80 per cent heart— 
(aggressiveness and determination)— 
and 20 per cent skill and we can make 
or break a boy with that 20 per cent. 

The basis for developing that 29 
per cent is by drills. When conduc- 
ting tackling drills, the coach should 
try to match size and ability. That 
is, if he has a group of sophomores, 
juniors and seniors, he should kee» 
them together as far as size and abil- 
ity are concerned. This helps to estab- 
lish the most important fundamental 
of tackling, self-confidence. The boys 
should warm-up on blocking dummi*s 
or swinging tackling dummies. In 
this way, not only are proper meth- 
ods accomplished, but the bodies of 
the boys are built up physically for 
bruising contact. Also, these drills 
help to establish self-confidence. 

A good tackler must be keyed up 
emotionally. Aggressiveness and de- 
termination are essential. The eyes 
must be kept open and on the target. 
Blind men are poor tacklers. All 
tackling is done with the shoulders. 
Arm tackling is taboo. One axiom 
that we insist on is “Don’t let some- 
one else make the tackle, you do it!” 

There are only three ways a run- 
ner can be tackled—head on, from 
the side and from the rear. The pre- 
liminary position for tackling is 
called a set. It is a semi-crouched 
position from which the tackler ad- 
vances with short, quick steps, coast- 
ing, so to speak, at about one-half 
speed with the feet wide apart head 
and shoulders up, arms outstretched 
and tail low. The tackler must be on 
his toes ready to move either to the 
right or left, as well as straight ahead. 
As the shoulder contacts the oppo- 
nent, the’ arms are whipped around 
him hard on a plane lower than that 
on which the shoulder moves, (around 
the knees or lower). This provides 
forces traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion, which with a lift will set the 
opponent up and back. Once contact 
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Tackling—80 Per Cent Heart—20 Per Cent Skil 


By JOE MERLO AND BOB TROPPMANN 
Richmond, California, Union High School 











is established, the tackler should con- 
tinue to dig with his feet. In a correct 
follow-through, the tackler will have 
knocked the runner back and landed 
on top of him with his feet apart. The 
tackler should figure his opponent 
is a yard beyond the spot where he 
really is. This makes for more of a 
driving tackle. The neck and shoul- 
der muscles should be tensed as the 
runner is hit. The tackler should 
meet the contact before it meets him 
and drive hard and low. 

To insure good contact in side 
tackling, the tackler’s head should be 
in front of the runner. He should 
make the ball-carrier commit him- 
self so he will have only one direc- 
tion in which to go. The tackler 
should watch the mid-section of the 
ball-carrier, not his head or feet. 
When contact is made, the tackler 
should get his body in front of the 
runner, drop to the outside knee, and 
roll with the runner’s momentum, 
finally ending up on top. If the op- 
ponent is in a good position, the 
tackler should drive right through 
him as in a head-on-tackle. The tack- 
ler should get good contact and wrap 
his arms tightly around the opponent. 

Tackling from behind requires 
speed and courage. The tackler should 
disregard the runner’s feet and tackle 
his waist, gradually slipping down to 
his legs. A secure grasp around the 
runner's body is essential. If the 
would-be tackler aims for the runner’s 
legs or feet, he usually ends up with 
air. If possible, the tackler should 
try to get a slight angle. When a 
tackle from the rear is the last re- 





HIS article was written by Joe 

Merlo and Bob Troppmann of 
Richmond, California, High School. 
An article a year ago entitled, 
“Championship Drills” was author- 
ed by the same two men. Merlo 
played for California and has been 
at Richmond for five years. Tropp- 
mann played for Redlands, grad- 
vated from San Francisco State 
College and is starting his fifth 
season at Richmond. 



















sort, the tackler must make sure that 
he is close enough to the runner be- 
fore making the final lunge. 

The purpose of tackling drills is to 
stress the fundamentals to everyone. 
When a player is learning to tackle, 
or is tackling for the first time during 
the season, he should start with the 
fundamentals. A vicious tackler must 
be a combination of 80 per cent ag- 
gressiveness and determination and 
20 per cent skill, but a player is not 
going to be vicious at something he 
does not know how to do. Fundamen- 
tals, therefore, should be stressed. 
Drills should also emphasize the 
points to be remembered by a good 
tackler. 

The following drills help empha- 
size that 20 per cent. They are listed 
in sequence, ending with the more 
aggressive type of drill. 


Beginning Tackling 


In this drill the players just walk 
through the drill. One group comes 
forward and assumes the position of 
the runners and the other group as- 
sumes the position of the tacklers. 
Two groups are lined up facing each 
other about five yards apart. As the 
player tackles his opponent, he whips 
his arms around the opponent’s knees 
and drives his shoulder into the op- 
ponent’s midsection. At the same time, 
the runner jumps on the tackler’s 
shoulders to simulate being picked 
up by the tackler. During the drill 
the groups can change around, the 
tacklers become the runners and the 
runners become the tacklers. The 
most important thing for the tackler 
to remember is to keep his head up, 
neck bulled, back straight and eyes 
open (Diagram 1). 


Beginning Tackling Drill 


This is used mainly as a warm-up 
drill, before actual contact is made. 
Tackling will improve greatly after 
this drill because the boys gain a 
great deal of confidence when they 
do not work against live competition 
all of the time. The players pair off, 
one boy" holding’ a blocking dummy 
on the ground and the other lined up 
in front of it, In this drill, the coach 
can line up as many bags and as many 
boys as he can handle. The boys ac- 
tually come up to the dummy and 
use a right or left shoulder tackle. 
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Here’s how Pr” can help yeur team go - Heise longer 


1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge helps 
keep the weight of the body where it be- 
longs—on the outside of the normal foot, 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain and 
fatigue, increasing comfort. 


» 5 Sponge rubber cushion. 


‘Pp #”* means 
» POSTURE FOUNDATION 








B. F. Goodrich 
“Litenfast” 


*Trade Mark 












FREE ! New 1951-52 edition, “Basket- 
ball Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles, 
Coach at University of Minnesota and for- 
merly University of Michigan and Dartmouth 
College. Diagrams, winning plays, training 
rules... help for every player. Write today! 
Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, Watertown 
72, Mass. 


The X-ray shows how “‘P-F’’ lessens 
foot and leg muscle strain and fa- 
tigue . . . helps increase the endur- 
ance of your players. Other comfort 
and fast-action features include 
tough, molded, non-marking soles 
with traction tread for quick stops 
and starts . . . sponge cushion insoles 
spanncenes and heels . . . extra quality army 


















Hood “Conference” 


duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers 
and air eyelets for greater playing 
comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right 
foot” with the right footwear. 
Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on 
“P-F” Basketball Shoes. 


Ask for vp. ‘ Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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They can drive right through the 
dummy or use a rolling motion after 
they hit to bring the dummy down on 
top of them. The coach should start 
the boys one yard away from the 
dummies and gradually move them 
back to five and ten yards. Players 
rotate after each series. Spirit is a 
dominating factor and if the coach 
keeps thie boys hustling they will pick 
up the tempo themselves and the drill 
will be a success. This drill is best 
when it is used as a group drill. A 
good stopping point is when the boys 
are ready both mentally and physic- 
ally. 
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Half Speed Tackling 


This drill is set up the same as 
beginning tackling, only the boys 
come at each other at half speed. 
This gives the player a chance to 
learn under a little more pressure. 


Full Speed Tackling 


The players have had beginning 
tackling and half speed tackling, now 
they should be ready for this drill. 
One of the main prerequisites is that 
the boys be fully warmed up before 
using this drill. Two groups line up 
facing each other about five yards 
apart. One group acts as the tacklers 
and one group acts as the ball-carriers. 
They alternate after each drill. If 
possible, the coach should pair off 
boys who are approximately the same 
size; otherwise the little boy will lose 
confidence in a hurry. If the coach 
stands behind the runners, he can 
see how the boys hit, whether they 
have their heads up or are looking 
at the ground, whether they hit with 
their shoulders or their arms, etc. A 
coach would benefit by having the 
boys go through a little of this drill 
each day. 


Succession Tackling Drill 


This drill gives the coach a chance 
to look at each individual player. The 
players pair off and stretch out across 
the field. One line acts as ball-carriers 
and the other as tacklers. They rotate 


after each series. The boys may be 
placed any distance apart. A good 


Frule is for them to start one yard 


away from each other, then on each 
series of tackles, they anove back a 
yard until they are five yards apart. 
The coach moves across the field be- 
hind the ball-carriers. As one player 
finishes his tackle, the man next to 
him is ready to go. A tackler should 
drive his shoulder right through his 
man, and end up on top of him. 


Back-to-Back Tackling 


The purpose of the drill is to simu- 
late game conditions by the quick 
reaction that is needed, and as in a 
game situation, the ball-carrier is us- 
ually upon the tackler before he rea- 
lizes it. Two groups line up back-to 
back, about five yards apart. When 
the coach gives the signal, both 
groups turn and start for each other. 
At the same time the coach desig- 
nates which group shall do the tack- 
ling. This drill is run at full speed 
and its success is determined by how 
quickly the boys can react after they 
are told they are the tacklers. This 
drill should be of short duration be- 
cause the boys tire quickly and then 
injuries are more frequent. 


Side Tackling 


This drill should be started by run- 
ners who are standing still, later the 
tempo can be accelerated. Two groups 
line up about five yards apart. One 
group, the runners, face the sidelines. 
The other group, the tacklers, face 
downfield toward the runners. The 
tacklers may go as a group or in suc- 
cession. 


The Crusher 


The purpose of this drill is to bring 
out aggressiveness in the players. It 
is a good pre-scrimmage drill since 
it has the quality of getting the play- 
ers into the right frame of mind. 
Players are lined up in four lines, 
with the coach in the center. Both 
lines are one yard away from the 
point of contact. The front player in 
each line is down in his stance. On 
the signal from the coach, all front 
men come forward and the tacklers 
tackle the ball-carriers. In this drill 
the tackler gets his head in front of 
the ball-carrier and drives right 
through him. The coach hustles the 
drill along and as soon as the first 
players hit the turf the next players 
are ready to go. All of the men rotate 
to the opposite side, the ball-carriers 
become tacklers and the tacklers be- 
come ball-carriers (Diagram 2). 





Cat and Mouse 


The purpose of this drill is to de- 
velop good tackling and good lateral 
movement. Two markers are set up 
as boundaries about 15 feet apart, 
lined up on a yard line to simulate a 
scrimmage line. Two lines are formed 
on either side of the yard line. The 
players in one line become ball-car- 
riers, and those in the other line be- 
come the tacklers. On a signal from 
the coach, the ball-carrier runs back 
and forth laterally, between the 
markers, feinting and faking, while 
the tackler stays with him at all times, 
staying about a yard away and di- 
dectly in front of him. When the ball- 
carrier has feinted and dodged a 
number of times, the whistle is 
blown. This is the signal for the ball- 
carrier to try and cross the line. The 
tackler is there to see that he does not 
get across the line. The tackler is 
taught to stay low with his legs 
spread. He never crosses his feet as 
he moves laterally with the ball-car- 


ier. The boys rotate each time 
(Diagram 3). 
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Rough House 


The purpose of this drill is to deve- 
lop the reaction necessary for a de- 
fensive player, who has been blocked, 
to recover and make the tackle. 
Blocking ‘dummies are used for this 
drill and are placed as follows: A 
coach may use as many set-ups as he 
has dummies and players. The object 
of the drill is for the defensive player 
to charge through the bags and make 
the tackle. The men who hold the 
dummies must hold them as close to- 
gether as possible. All players should 
rotate after each drill. A defensive 
player can use his hands after his ini- 
tial charge. The defensive playe1 
should hit one dummy first, rathe1 
than trying to split the seam. When 
he has passed through the two bags 
successfully, he tackles the remaining 
bag. This is done to simulate break 
ing through the line and tackling the 
ball-carrier. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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One of the most important attributes to safety on the gridiron is proper 
fitting protective equipment. To meet the demand for adequate player 
security, RIDDELL combines quality and skillful design in football equipment 
that outlasts and outperforms all others. 


The: RIDDELL Helmet, the most thorough head protector ever devised, is 
made in correct fitting sizes and is adjustable to conform to various head 
shapes. The Safety Suspension device separates head and shell to prevent 
direct blows. This hammock webbing absorbs and minimizes the impact of 
any blow by distributing the force evenly around the head. 


Famous for sure, dependable performance, RIDDELL football shoes are built 
for comfort with proper foot support. All styles for backfield and line play 
in high cut and low cut models are GOODYEAR WELT CONSTRUCTED ... 
Made by expert athletic shoe craftsmen utilizing the finest quality leathers 
to insure longer, better performance. 


Yes, in every way you can be SAFE and SURE with RIDDELL— 
famous for the finest in athletic equipment. 


JOHN T RIDDELL ine 


1320 Plevtl: Weed Street Chicnac 2. tMinete 

































































Passing Offense in the Junior High School 


By NORMAN GESKE 


Football Coach, Roosevelt Junior High School, Beloit, Wisc. 


N teaching football to a group of 

junior high school boys, the first 
problem that strikes the coach is the 
total lack of experience on the part 
of the players. Many common foot- 
ball expressions such as 6-2-2-1, 5-3-2-1, 
flat, pull out, etc., are complete 
strangers to the boys. Since the time 
that may be spent on football in 
junior high school is limited by the 
physical maturity of the boys to an 
even greater extent than ‘on any 
other coaching level, it is vital to 
spend most of it on the basic funda- 
mentals, and to simplify the attack as 
much as possible. For the running 
game, there are innumerable signal 
systems which aid a player in identify- 
ing the play, but the passing game 
presents the problem of working out 
a diversified attack without burden- 
ing the team with the effort of me- 
morizing numerous pass patterns. 





Here at Roosevelt we have set up a 
passing offense which we believe gives 
us a maximum of diversity with a 
minimum of complexity. The defen- 
sive backfield is divided into nine 
zones which are numbered in order 
from left to right in a series of three 
(Diagram 1). Zone 2 runs from the 
line of scrimmage to 8 yards deep 
and lies between the offensive tackles. 
Zones 5 and 8 also lie between the 
offensive tackles with zone 5 about 
8 to 20 yards deep and zone 8 embrac- 
ing any distance between the tackles 
that is deeper than 20 yards. Zones 1, 
4, 7, 3, 6 and 9 run about the same 
depth and from their respective of- 
fensive tackles to the sidelines. Each 
of these zones represent the potential 
goal of an assigned pass receiver. Our 
pass plays are called in the huddle in 
the following manner: Pass-7-9-5 on 
4. The word Pass informs the line that 
their job is to protect the passer. The 
first number, 7, always belongs to the 
left end, the second number to the 
right end, and the third number to 
the left halfback. This third number 
could be assigned to any back and 
should be assigned to the best pass 
receiver. The left end knows it is his 
job to maneuver in order to be clear 
when he reaches the 7 zone, with a 
similar assignment to the right end in 
the 9 zone and the pass receiving 
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back in the 5 zone. (Diagram 2). 
The variety of pass patterns in this 
system is limited only by the imagi- 
nation of the quarterback and we 
strive constantly to teach our signal 
caller to build his patterns to meet 
the defense. If the opponents are 
scouted, specific patterns may be con- 
structed to attack their weakest point 
without confusing the passing set-up. 
Our pass blocking is very simple 
and is the same on all pass plays. The 
five ineligible linemen take one-half 
step back and raise up as a wall with 
their elbows out and their feet dig- 
ging. The fullback waits for the 
quarterback to fake to him and then 
protects to the left while the right 
halfback protects to the right. If 
further protection is needed, it is pos- 
sible to keep a receiver in to help 
protect by substituting the word 
block for his number. In a sequence 
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This unretouched photograph was taken after 50,000 flexings and 30 minutes of standard laundry 
washing. In the ordinary elastic webbing, rubber strands broke and ran back, causing the pucker. 
In PERMOFLEX, strands stayed anchored. Full elasticity remained. 


A Gohuwonafohmon exclusive for your reams- 
V-FRONT comfort with 


long PERMOFLEX life! 


As the photograph shows, PERMOFLEX elastic webbing 
stands up under strains on the field and severe laundry 
washing. 

For the PerMoFLEX rubber strands are heat-boned 
to their covering yarn—will not run back even when 
broken. 

You know how well V-Fronts stay put! Your boys 
aren’t worrying about a slipping, sagging supporter— 
keep their attention on the game. A glance at the 
construction shows why: The all-elastic waistband 
fits the body contours naturally. So anchored, it lifts 
the pouch, keeps it in place. 

Remember, ONLY Johnson & Johnson V-Front 
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PERMOFLEX 
elastic webbing. You can identify it by the black stripe. 

Available now in the Trump (3-inch waistband) 
and Rucsy (6-inch waitsband) for greater abdominal 


Supporters, exclusively, can offer you 


support. 
Your dealer will be glad to tell you about the new 
V-FRONT PERMOFLEX Supporters. 


* (For sprained or weak ankles, wrists or other athletic injuries, try 
ADAPTIC—the Joh & Joh elastic bandage.) 








THE NEW YORK YANKEE BASEBALL CLUB is_ using 


and endorsing Johnson & Johnson V-Front Supporters 


for the fourth straight season. 
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Block 7-4, the left end would block, 
releasing the fullback for protection 
up the middle or to the right (Dia- 
gram 3). When pressed, the quarter- 
back can call the name of one of the 
blocking backs who will then release 
and break to the sideline for a pos- 
sible pass behind the line of scrim- 
mage. In this way, we can sometimes 
save our passer from being thrown for 
a loss and we keep a constant pressure 
on the backers-up and outside runners 
(Diagram 4). 

In order to enable our receivers to 
break clear, we work constantly on 
faking and stunts. The receivers are 
taught the simple procedure of fak- 
ing in and breaking to the outside 
when assigned to an outside zone and 
faking out and cutting across when 
assigned to the center zones. Simple 
drills are used to teach the button 
hook and the _ button-hook-and-go. 
The ends are allowed to pull out be- 
hind the line in order to get loose 
in the flat zone across the field. The 
boys enjoy practicing these stunts and 
like the responsibility of being able 
to use them at their discretion. With 
a little judicious guidance we found 
that our ends were button hooking 
against defenders who dropped back 
fast, thus setting them up for the 
button-hook-and-go on a deep pass. 
When defenders play out of position, 
which seems to happen often in jun- 
ior high school ball, our ends are 
taught to break straight for the as- 
signed zone and outrun the defender. 
We also give our ends the option of 
splitting wide on any pass play and 
on any running play on which they 
may have a downfield blocking as- 
signment. 








Our quarterback sometimes uses a 
four number sequence giving the 
fourth number to the right halfback 
whenever the defensive team rushes 
poorly, thus we have better protec- 
tion than is required. The quarter- 
back may be given the option of nam- 
ing stunts in the huddle whenever 
he wishes. An_ illustration, which 
shows the ingenuity displayed by boys 
employing this offense occurred dur- 
ing our final game with our arch ri- 
val, Lincoln Junior High School, 
from across the river. Faced with a 
6-3-2 defense we were trying to break 
it by employing a Pass 7-9-8, but 
found that with their man-for-man 
coverage we were not connecting (Dia- 
gram 5). Our quarterback diagnosed 
the defense and called a Pass 9-1-8, 
right end around, indicating which 
stunt the end was to use to break 
clear in the 1 zone. The result was a 
completed pass with a 40-yard run 
which gave us our second touchdown 
(Diagram 6). 





ORMAN GESKE had his school- 

. ing interrupted by three years 
of service in the air force. During 
his four years at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College he earned eight 
letters in football and basketball. 
This is Geske’s fourth year at Roos- 
evelt and his third using the same 
passing offense which he describes 
in this article. 











In order to make the attack more 
versatile, we insert the quickie pass. 
On this pass there is only one receiver 
out, an end who is named in the 
huddle. He breaks immediately for 
any open spot and the quarterback 
throws a quick jump pass to the man. 
These passes are called in the huddle 
by simply saying, “Quickie to Frank,” 
using the name of the end. The back- 
field breaks to that side on the snap 
to provide coverage in case of an in- 
terception (Diagram 7). 

If further variety is desired, it is 
possible to put in a screen pass, call- 
ing it by name in the huddle. This, 
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Pass 1-3. Swing around for a lateral, the 
left end button hooks. If the halfback 
covers the left end tight we use the 7 
button-hook-and-go. 
however, would require a change in 
blocking assignments. 

We have had excellent success the 
past three years in using this system 
against all types of defenses. Some of 
our more successful patterns are 
shown in Diagrams 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Two weaknesses that this type of 
offense seems to foster and which we 
have had to drill to overcome are: 


1. The boys sometimes tend, in the 
early part of the year, to go too deep 
when assigned to the short zones, and 
too short when assigned to the deep 
zones. 

2. Players sometimes tend to stop 
rather than leave their zone when 
they are assigned to the 2, 5 or 8 
zone. It must be stressed that unless 
they are button hooking they must 
keep moving at all times, even if it 
means crossing their assigned zone 
completely. 

We believe our passing attack is 
the answer in many ways to the jun- 
ior high school problem for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It provides an infinite variety 
of passing patterns. 

2. It requires the memorizing of 
only 9 simple zones. 

3. The elimination of memorizing 
pass patterns gives us more time to 
spend on the mechanics of pass-re- 
ceiving, faking, strategy, and pass co- 
verage against interceptions. 

4. The boys like the responsibility 
of using stunts on their own and of 
splitting wide whenever it is possible. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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PENNSYLVANIA BALLS 


“I personally tested the Pennbilt PF-6 
Football . . . kicking the PF-6 over a 
hundred times in a single controlled test 
session. Over and over again the ball 
had the natural feel off the toe, perfect 
lift, true flight and correct distance, 
into and against the wind. The PF-6 
is aerodynamically designed for perfect 
performance. I recommend it to coaches 
and players at any level—high school, 
college or pro play.” 


“I’ve tested the Pennbilt PB-6 Basket 
ball. It’s a great ball and it gives pro 
performance all over the court. The new, 
tough, scuff-proof pebble grain cover 
has a ‘natural feel’ for finger-tip control. 
The PB-6 is perfectly balanced for drib- 
bling, passing, shooting. It rebounds true 
and sharp off backboard and rim. This 
great ball is ‘at home in any league.’ 
I highly recommend it to all coaches 
and players from high school to pro- 
fessional teams.” 


ALEX GROZA 
All-American Center 


LOU GROZA 
Cleveland Brown's Star 


Both of these custom-built Pennsylvania Balls are designed specifically for varsity play and 
practice. Featuring the famous Pennbilt Construction, they are official in size, weight and 
lasting performance. Truly the finest Pennsylvania football and basketball ever made. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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GOODS 
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PENNBILT PF-6 PENNBILT PB-6 


@ Multi-Plies of High Tensile Fabric @ Double Valve for Positive Balance 


@ All New, Tough, Scuff-Proof Cover @ Five Plies for Longer Wear 


@ Perfect Aerodynamic Design @ Finger-tip Control for Sure Handling 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
P| Akron, Ohio 


Jeannette, Pa. 











A 16mm sound fiilm—“Basketball 
Fundamentals” analyzed and 
demonstrated by the Minneapolis 
Lakers is available through your 
U.S. Keds Basketball Shoe Dealer. 


BIG LEAGUER Keds take the punishment instead of 
your feet and legs, when you're pounding for 1 
score, or enjoying general sports. Husky — tho 
molded anti-slip soles. Cushioned Shockproof heel 
and insoles. Black. Men’s 6 to 14; Boys’ 21/2 to 6, 


US. heds 


The Shoe of Champrons 
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Dodgeball—Eleven Varieties 


By RALPH E. BILLETT 


HE search for suitable activities 
to augment or to initiate the 
play repertoire is ever-present for the 
progressive recreation leader. He is 
constantly appraising activities for 
their interest value, their facility of 
application, their adaptability to large 
numbers of participants, and their ap- 
plication to a broad scope of ma- 
turity levels. He visualizes the varia- 
tion and adjustment possibilities in 
activities with the view of either mod- 
ifying them to meet his situation or of 
creating a new activity. Finally, but 
of major importance, he has a clear 
understanding of child development 
as a foundation upon which to build. 
These concerns and prerequisites are 
not only peculiar to individuals in a 
recreation situation, but are also of im- 
mediate importance for teachers in the 
directed play program of the school. 
Most games are capable of being 
adjusted to meet some of the above 
mentioned standards but few satis- 
factorily meet all of the requirements. 
By survey, observation and practice, 
dodgeball was found to offer a high 
correlation to all the standards. This 
activity meets the needs at all levels 
of development and most children 
have had this game experience some- 
time in their school life. Modifica- 
tion or variation of the game pro- 
vides adequate adjustment to var- 
ious play levels. 

The game satisfies the urge of 
small children for throwing, dodging, 
and vigorous activity. Hitting an- 
other with a ball is a satisfying sub- 
stitute for the use of physical force 
and combative activities so common 
at early ages. Sharing opportunities 
are available and early sharing under- 
standings may be established. 

Dodgeball may be converted readily 
into a team game to fulfill the com- 
petitive urges of older children. Team 
strategy may be practiced although 
at a lower level than that of the sea- 
sonal team games. Self-satisfaction 
through individual skill performance, 
which is so important for status es- 
tablishment, is provided. 

Boys and girls play dodgeball type 
games through the eight and nine 
year age levels. After these ages, the 
game should be played in segregated 
groups. The safety rule of restricting 
legal hits only to those below the 
waist should be followed in all the 
games. A volleyball with sub-official 
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air pressure is another safety factor. 
A larger playground ball is better for 
use with children of primary age. 

The following varieties of dodge- 
ball are suggested to vary the play 
routine as well as to provide appro- 
priate play activities for the various 
age groups: 


Simple Dodgeball 


The play group is organized into 
a circle with one member placed in 
the center of the circle as the target. 
The player designated “it” attempts 
to dodge the ball thrown by the cir- 
cle members. The player hitting “it” 
replaces him and becomes the new 
target of the throwers. This game 
may be played from the primary 
grade level to the senior high school 
level. The game is adjusted to the 
abilities of the group by increasing 
or decreasing the size of the circle. 
Highly skilled players would require 
larger circles while those with less skill 
would require a smaller diameter. 
In the primary group, the addition of 
a second ball provides more success 
and activity for the circle members. 

The game may be varied by plac- 
ing more than one person in the cen- 
ter. Play in this case is as described 
before, except that more players are 
in the center of the circle and are 
replaced when hit. Another variation 
is to require the players to use only 
their feet to kick the ball to score 
a hit. This, of course, would apply 
to older groups with greater skill. 


Team Dodgeball 


This game is organized the same as 
simple dodgeball, except that the 
group is divided into two teams. One 
team makes up the circle and the 
other is scattered inside the circle. 
The team with players remaining in 
the circle for the longer time (de- 
termined by watch) is the winner. 
The “dodgers” when hit may retire 
away from the circle if they desire, 
but greater activity is sustained if 
the players when hit join the circle 
and help the throwing team. In this 
situation two types of competition 
are emphasized, inter-team and also 
inter-individual. Individuals on both 
teams strive to be the last one elim- 
inated. This game may be applied 
also to the primary group. The or- 





ALPH BILLETT graduated from 

Lebanon Valley College where 
he competed in basketball and 
basebail. During the war he served 
as a physical training officer in the 
Air Corps Cadet Training Program. 
From 1946 to 1950 he directed the 
physical education program and 
coached basketball and track at 
University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He is spending the current 
school year studying for his doctor- 
ate at Michigan. 











ganization, however, must be both 
speedy and simple. This may be ac. 
complished by directing all the girls 
to get inside the circle as targets and 
then give the same opportunity to 
the boys. Two balls may be necessary 
to give greater success to the circle 
members. 


All In Dodgeball 


All the players, with the exception 
of one, are placed inside the circle 
to start the game. The player out- 
side the circle is given a ball with 
which to hit the players inside the 
circle. This proceeds until all are 
eliminated from inside the circle. 
The last person eliminated is the 
winner. The modification of smaller 
circles and the use of more than one 
ball are requirements for early ele- 
mentary play. 


Dodgeball Tag 


A rectangular area is marked off 
and the lines are designated as the 
boundary lines for the game. The 
player named “it” is given a ball 
and attempts to hit the other players 
below the waist. Any player who is 
hit becomes “it” and the game pro- 
ceeds with another player throwing 
the ball. It requires some education 
in this game so that the early ele- 
mentary players do try to dodge the 
ball instead of trying to become “it”. 
At the conclusion of play it is well 
to take a count of those not being 
hit and compliment them on their 
ability. This encourages the players to 
follow the rules. 

For higher age levels the game may 
be organized in the same mannet. 
Each player may be given a certain 
number of points to start the game 
(three points have been used) and 
every time that he is hit a point is 
lost. Players are eliminated when they 
lose all their points. By dividing the 
group into two teams and playing 
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Theres a net for every purpose, 
..and a purpose for every net! 


Gold Medal makes nets for every possible sporting use—quality 
nets specially designed to give maximum service in the field for 
which they’re intended. We won’t sell just any netting cut down 
to size. Each net has to be built to meet either official or the 


special requirements of its application. 


Bring us your special netting problems. Large or small, you'll get 


the same service and quality that has made Gold Medal Nets tops 


with coaches, pro’s and club managers everywhere. 
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sound, color instruction slidefilm, Beginning Basketball, is a 7-unit, 287-frame aid to teaching basketbail and in- 
lan interest in the sport. It includes material on the history of the game, rules, passing, dribbling, shooting, pivoting, 
ling, receiving, and defense. The technical consultants for this slidefilm were Dr. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen, Uni- 
Kansas; Harold E. “Bud” Foster, University of Wisconsin; and E. S. “Eddie” Hickey, St. Louis University, all 
ing the National Basketball Coaches’ Association of the United States. 


nning Basketball, like the seven previous sports instruction slidefilms produced by The Athletic Institute, is sold 
.of-print basis. The Athletic Institute hopes that the technical excellence of this slidefilm set, plus its low cost, will 
possible for more and more people to enjoy the fun of basketball by learning to play it well. 


each? ded as part of the slidefilm set are an Instructor’s Guide, and an introductory copy of the Student’s Manual. The 
OYS so be obtained without the records. 


er Projects of The Athletic Institute .... 


ysieal Education for Children of Elementary School Age” and “Beginning Basketball” are but two of the many 
t programs of The Athletic Institute designed to further the cause of athletics, physical education, and recreation. 

INCE etic Institute has motion pictures on community recreation; complete teaching aids on archery, badminton, base- 
ling, tennis, golf, tumbling, and will soon have aids on volleyball; guides to motion picture films; a guide to plan- 
s facilities; a guide to floodlighting; reports on national conferences on professional training; a booklet on 6-man 
Write for The Athletic Institute’s free catalogue. 
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jo Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, Siegmund Werner, Inc., “New York, N. Y. F. Work & Inc., Mem his, Tenn. 
N.Y. . W. Simon Co., New York, N. Y. Worthington Ball €o., Elyria, Ohio 






Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an associate membership comprised of a considerable number of sporting 
foods dealers, geographically spread throughout the United States. Space does not allow listing of these dealers individually. 
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against time, team scores may be re- 
corded. This avoids eliminees and the 
inactivity accompanying elimination. 
In this variation of the game “hit 
backs” are disallawed. 


Old Plug Dodgeball 


This is another circle dodgeball 
game and it is played at the third 
grade age level and above. Several 
players are placed in the center and 
they hold each other around the waist 
to form a single line. Circle players 
attempt to hit the end player of the 
“old plug” to eliminate him. Elimi- 
nated players join the circle and help 
the others eliminate the entire horse. 
This game may be played with two 
teams competing against time in elim- 
ination. Another version is the con- 
tinuous process whereby the player 
hitting the end man goes to the head 
of the horse and the person hit joins 
the throwing circle. Two balls speed 
up the action at lower age levels. 
Emphasis must be placed on throwing 
low in this game. 


Scatter Dodgeball 


A circle is drawn within a marked 
rectangular area. All players gather 
inside this inner circle. The player 
named “it” holds a ball, then places 
it on the ground, and simultaneous- 
ly calls the name of one of the group. 
The player called quickly runs to 
the ball and calls “stop”. All the other 
players scatter over the area, being 
careful to remain inside the rectang- 
ular boundary lines. They are allowed 
to run until the ball-holder calls 
“stop”. “It” then attempts to hit a 
player standing nearby. All players 
are allowed to dodge the thrown ball 
as long as one foot is held stationary. 
Any player hit by a thrown ball gains 
a point and the thrower gains the 
point if he should miss. The game 
continues until one player has three 
points charged against him. For play- 
ers in the older age groups a penalty 
may be given to this player. The size 
of the area should be adjusted to the 
age level so that reasonable success 
is assured. Greater success may be 
given to the thrower by disallowing 
any movement when he is a target. 
At advanced ages, numbers may be 
given to the participating group in- 
stead of using the name calling tech- 
nique. 


Artillery 


This dodgeball type game is well 
adapted to a gymnasium of limited 
width. A team is placed on each side 
of a line dividing the width of the 
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gymnasium. One team eliminates the 
other by hitting the opponents with 
the ball. The center line is the throw- 
er restraining line. Rebounds off the 
wall are not considered fair hits. A 
player is eliminated either by being 
hit, or if the ball he throws is caught 
by an opponent. This is essentially an 
indoor game. It has been used as the 
last game of the play period and as 
the players are eliminated they go to 
the shower room. This helps a con- 
gested shower room situation. The 
game may be played without elim- 
ination. In this case the score (number 
of hits) is added after a period of 
time. The use of two balls speeds up 
the action and introduces more team 
strategy. This game is applicable from 
late elementary ages through senior 
high school. 


Corner Dodgeball 


This game is more successful in- 
doors in a restricted play space. A 
center square is drawn in the center 
of the play space of sufficient size 
to accommodate the play group. A 
smaller square is drawn at each of 
the four corners of the area. The en- 
tire group is divided into teams and 
each team is given one corner space. 
One player is stationed in the center 
square with a ball. On a designated 
signal (whistle can be used) teams 
change corners in a counter-clockwise 
direction with the center player at- 
tempting to hit the runners from be- 
hind his restraining line. When a 
player is hit he joins the center throw- 
ing group and attempts to eliminate 
other opponents. Both team and in- 
dividual competition may be em. 
phasized. The ball must be thrown 
from inside the center square. One 
method of equalizing throwing op- 
portunities is to have the players take 
turns in the order in which they join- 
ed the center group. This game is 
successful for play beginning at the 
eighth year grade level. 


Soccer Tag Dodgeball 


This game is similar to dodgeball 
tag except that the players are re- 
quired to hit other players by kicking 
the ball at them. Players are given a 
designated number of points in order 
to play the individual type of game. 
Each hit loses a point for a player un- 
til all points are used. He is then elim- 
inated. This variation is best suited 
for the intermediate elementary ages. 
It is well to continue the inning un- 
til such time as the first elimination is 
made. The object is to avoid being the 
first person eliminated. In the team 


version, the total number of hits are 
used to determine the winner. The 
winner is the team with the fewer 
hits. Using several balls at the same 
time increases the participation. This 
team game meets the needs of older 
ages by its competitive nature and 
avoids eliminating any players. 


Three Area Dodgeball 


This game may be played as early 
as the intermediate elementary ages. 
A rectangular area approximately 30 
yards by 10 yards is divided into three 
equal areas of 10 yards each. The 
width of the area can be increased 
or decreased to take care of large or 
small groups. A team is placed in each 
area. Each team attempts to hit play- 
ers in adjacent areas with a ball. The 
team with the lowest number of hits 
is the winner. The game is played 
by time innings (two minutes per 
inning) after which the teams syste- 
matically change areas. The number 
of innings can be set before play be- 
gins. Players of one team may not 
overstep dividing lines to recover balls 
or to throw them. Stepping over di- 
viding lines to throw can be penalized 
by adding a point to the team’s score 
when the rule infraction occurs. Balls 
rolling over the end lines or side 
lines may be recovered by the team 
in the area. Several games in opera 
tion at the same time reduce team 
members and allow greater partic 
ipation. This game is better adapted 
for indoor play since out-of-bounds 
throws are common. 

A variation of the game is to pit 
the two outer area teams against 
the center area team. Each team re- 
ceives an opportunity in the center 
against the time limit. In this game 
the center area should be enlarged to 
give the dodging team more success. 
This variation is especially suited for 
outside play since out-of-bounds 
throws are minimized by the greater 
numbers of ball-catchers. 


Field Dodgeball 


This activity requires greater group 
co-operation and is applicable as ear- 
ly as the intermediate grade levels. 
A square area is laid out for this 
game. One team lines up behind one 
base line while the other team scat- 
ters inside the square area. The in- 
structor starts me by rolling the 
ball into the area. Number one runs 
‘mmediately from the base line down 
across the opposite goal line and 
returns. He attempts to dodge the 
‘all thrown by opposing team mem- 
bers. Upon returning to the base 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Evaluation Chart for Offensive Linemen 


Key: A — Always; M — Most of the Time; O — Occasionally; S —Seldom 
Stance: 


1. 


3. 
4. Be able to move forward, backward or to either side quickly, easily 


5. 


Assume a stance with the head up, eyes looking at the defensive 
players’ toes (this is a more relaxed position than looking straight 
ahead), hips slightly lower than the shoulders, and weight evenly 
distributed on the fee’ 


. Necessary adjustments Paeiad be made so that the offensive player 


has a sound and comfortable stance in which he is at ease, on 
balance,  angpannmn relaxed, and mentally alert. 
Assume the same stance for each type of play. 


and effectively. 
The player on offense should have a good sense of timing and 
rhythm so that he will not be slow, in motion, or off-side. 


Charge: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


a. 


Move on the snap signal. 

The head should be aimed at the point where the defensive player 
will be met. 

Start with the foot closest to the direction the offensive man waats 
to go 

Use a controlled uncoil with the first movement being forward, 
then upward. 

Have sufficient initial power to stop or deflect the charge of the 
defensive player. 


Line Blocking: 


1. Know which back will have the ball and the 
» A 
3. Make fast, 


4. 


time he will arrive 
at the hole. 

The offensive man should know his primary responsibility and the 
logical defensive player to block. 

firm contact with that part of the shoulder nearest the 


neck. 

Maintain contact by keeping the feet well apart and under the body; 
by pans short, fast, digging steps; and by an upward driving 
motion. 


5. The player should keep his body between the defensive player he 


is blocking and the ball-carrier. 


Pulling Out: 


1. 


Oo nN 


ow 


Simultaneously with the snap signal, pivot the head, shoulders and 
grounded hand in the direction of the pull. 

At the same time, move the lead foot diagonally backward so that 
the toe is pointing in the desired direction. 


. Pivot on, and drive off, the ball of the far foot. 
. Run in a crouched position with the head up and feet well apart 


for lateral stability. 


. The offensive player should be ready to block the first defensive 


player who shows up in his path even though he is not the 


assigned player. 


be <a 2 
. The offensive man should know the defensive player he will trap 


and the place where this defensive man will be met. 


. The offensive player should run close to the line of scrimmage and 


dip into the hole before he makes contact so he will have good 
trapping position. 


. Make contact with the near shoulder and keep the head behind the 


defensive player so he cannot slide into the hole. 


. If the defensive player who is supposed to be trapped waits on the 


line of scrimmage, go in and dig him out. 


. Drive the defensive player away and back from the play, and keep 


driving until the ball-carrier is well past. 


Downfield Bl 


_ 


-~ oo N 


. Know where the ball-carrier 


. Be quick 


5. Hold or sustain the block 


is going and the logical defensive 
player to be blocked. 


. Know the pull or draw which the maneuvers of the backs will have 


on the defensive secondary. 
in getting beyond the line of scrimmage and into the 
open. Run with a hard, pumping arm action for added power. 


. Use the right block according to the way the defender is playing; 


a cross-body or open field block if the defender is angling across 
the offensive man’s path; a shoulder block if the defender is 
waiting; block high and run over him if the defender is retreating. 
long enough to give the ball-carrier 
freedom of movement. 


gr ry the Passer: 
. Know the spot from where the pass will be thrown. 


2: 
3. 


o ~ 


Wait for the defensive player to commit himself and show his 
intentions, then drop step and get inside position on him. 

The offensive man should deflect rather than stop the charge of 
the defensive player by retaining his feet and moving with the 
defensive player, use his momentum to take him behind and to one 
side of the passer. 

. If the defensive player gets away, use a cross-body block. 

. After the pass is thrown, break to the sidelines to cover possible 
interceptions. 


Protecting the Punter: 


1. 


- wh 


. The offensive player should block higher than 


Be alert for the extra man coming close or into the line to rush 
the kicker. 


. Do not charge across the line. 
. Step forward and inward with the inside foot to force the defensive 


player to the outside of the offensive player. 
normally so that 


the defensive player cannot go over him 


5. Release the block when the thud of the ball is heard. 


Covering on Punts: 


ORONm 





. The | Seuneiye player should break from his primary assignment with 


full spe 


. Fan out in gy - downfield. 


Use the hands, eyes, and feet to avoid blockers. 


. Be alert for trick returns and fumbles. 
. As the offensive man approaches the ball-carrier he should have 
2 : M under control, feet spread, knees bent and head up so 
e is 


in a good position to make a solid and vicious tackle. 


Evalual 
Offens 


By STERLING GEE 











NYTHING that may be done by 

the coach to stimulate the inter. 
est of the player in his own improve. 
ment will pay big dividends. One ef- 
fective device for stimulating this in- 
terest is an evaluation chart for of. 
fensive linemen. 

A copy of the evaluation chart 
should be sent to the player, along 
with the other pre-season instructions, 
or given to him at the first or second 
meeting of the squad. Such a chart 
will give the player the total scope 
of the offensive line fundamentals he 
is expected to master. It helps build, 
in the mind of the player, a picture 
of the ideal offensive lineman and 
as the picture develops, so will the 
player. 

A copy of the chart should be giv 
en to the player again after the first 
or second game, with instructions to 
score himself. By scoring himself, 
the player is able to see both his 
strengths and his weaknesses. He is 
able to see those particular funda- 
mentals in which he needs extra 
work, and he may rate himself in re- 
lation to the other offensive linemen 
on the squad. Finally, he is able to 
see more clearly why some players 
make the starting team and others 
sit on the bench. 

Every coach should have a sound 
basis for grading or comparing his 
material to be sure he is playing his 
best offensive linemen—or at least 
the linemen that fit best into his 
scheme of play. An evaluation chart 
helps meet this need because it is 
to a football coach what a report 
card is to the classroom teacher, if 











TERLING GEESMAN graduated 

from Springfield College and 
took his master’s work at Ohio 
State. He served as football 
coach and athletic director at 
Brewster, New York, High School 
before entering the naval aviation 
program where he served as an 
athletic officer. He has been at 
Ohio Wesleyan for four years as 
line coach during which time the 
Delaware, Ohio institution won 24 
games, and tied 2 out of the 35 
played. 
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that teacher were to give a grade on 
each phase of the work covered. By 
scoring the players, the coach will 
have a record of their individual 
strengths and weaknesses. He will 
no longer have to rely entirely on his 
judgment of the moment in select- 
ing the personnel of his offensive 
line. An evaluation chart will tell him 
just how much time should be spent 
on particular fundamentals for each 
player. 

Each coach must decide the number 
and importance of the offensive line 
play requirements that fit best into 
his particular system of offense. This 
chart will include nearly every ma- 
neuver that an offensive lineman may 
be called upon to perform, such as 
stance, charge, line blocking, pulling 
out, trapping, downfield blocking, 
protecting the passer, protecting the 
punter, and covering on kicks. Some 
of the items are far more important 
and have a much greater value as 
part of the offensive lineman’s ability 
than do others. Yet when the items 
are totaled, a fair picture of the play- 
ers’ usefulness is presented. 

This chart is not devised to meas- 
ure such necessary abilities as speed, 
agility, co-ordination, football sense, 
and a competitive temperament. 
These items can be determined only 
during actual play because some play- 
ers. do not fire up in practice although 
they may be trying just as hard as 
they ordinarily would in a game, 
while others look great in dummy 
scrimmage and then seem to tighten 
up in the real pressure of actual 
game play. 

An evaluation chart is not used as 
an end in itself, but only as a means 
to an end, that is; to serve as an in- 
centive to the players and to aid 
the coach in selecting his offensive 
linemen. 

A suggested method of scoring is 
to give 4 points for each item check- 
ed under Always; 3 points for Most 
of the Time; 2 points for Occasional- 
ly; and 1 point for Seldom. Any play- 
er scoring 150 points has an excellent 
chance of making the team; any play- 
er scoring 100 points is worth keeping 
on the squad; while players scoring 
less than 80 points should probably 
be advised to play in the intramural 
touch football league. 
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RUB 


Safeguards 
America’s 
Athletes 


Greater Shock 


Absorption Lessens 


Injuries 


Leading athletic equipment manu- 
facturers use RuBaTex Closed-Cell 
Rubber as padding to minimize the 
danger of falls and blows. You will 
find Rusarex Linings in football 
and crash helmets, iu shoulder pads, 
chest protectors and in ankle, shin 
and knee guards. It is used as a 
protective fining in ski boots. 


Theamazing resiliency which makes 
RuBaTEx so suitable for these uses 
is due to the closed-cell structure 
of the material. Inert nitrogen is 
retained in these cells under pres- 
sure, forming a dense, pod 
cushion which literally smothers 
impacts. Most padding applications 





are economically cut from sheet 
stock. RuBATEX is non-toxic and 
sanitary. Being non-porous it can- 
not absorb perspiration or moisture. 


Have you a problem involving cush- 
ioning, shock absorbing or vibra- 
tion p sae 9 Our engineers have 
the experience of countless appli- 
cations of RusaTex. They will glad- 
ly help you. For further informa- 
tion write for Catalog RBS-12-49, 
Great American Industries, Inc., 
RupaTex Division, BeprorD, Vir- 
GINIA. 


Photo-micrograph shows how each cell is completely 
sealed by a wall of rubber. The material cannot ab- 
sorb moisture. It has high insulating values, is high] 

resistant to oxidation and is rot and vermin eal 








RU BAT EY cross cou nuneee 












Basketball Coaches Digest. Published 
by Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
Huntington, Indiana. Sixty-four 
pages. Free to coaches, others pay 25 
cents. 


For the eleventh straight year, Hun- 
tington Laboratories has produced the 
famous Coaches Digest. The wide use 
of pictures and the excellent selection 
of articles make this one of the best. 
The tremendous amount of time, ef- 
fort and money spent in the prepara- 
tion of this book are evidenced in the 


finished product. 


Modern Single Wing Football, by 
Charles W. Caldwell, Jr. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania. Two hundred 
and eighty-three pages. $5.00. 


Princeton’s coach of the year, 
Charlie Caldwell, has authored a 
book on the single wing which will 
definitely become one of the bibles 
of athletic literature. Very little space 
is devoted to reminiscing, instead the 
author gets right down to the shoot 
block, post block, etc. By means of 
109 diagrams and 68 photographs, 
some of which are of the sequence 
type, he describes the outside and 
inside running attack to the long side 
and short side, with special emphasis 
on the buck lateral series, the keynote 
of modern single wing football. 


The Curriculum in Health and Physi- 
cal Education, by Leslie W. Irwin. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Three hundred 
and eighty-two pages. $4.00. 


First published in 1944, the first 
edition had four reprintings and now 
reappears in the form of a second 
edition which contains many findings 
of World War II and the postwar 
period. 


Community Health Education in 
Action, by Raymond Patterson and 
Beryl Roberts. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Three hundred and forty-six pages. 
$4.50. 


The two authors, Patterson, Direc- 
tor of Health Education for John 
Hancock Insurance Company and 
Roberts, Director of Health Education 
for the Massachusetts Division of the 
American Cancer Society, describe 
successful campaigns around the 
country in educating the public in 
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NEW BOOKS 


health measures. Every instructor in 
this field should have this book and 
all major courses in health education 
should include the book in their 
curriculums. 


Maryland's 
Backfield Play 


(Continued from page 16) 


Once a play gets underway, it is the 
quarterback’s responsibility to get the 
ball to the ball-carrier. This allows 
the ball-carrier to concentrate on se- 
lecting the hole, watching his block- 
ers, and relieving any worry about 
receiving the ball. 

In the plays going straight ahead, 

the halfback, as he comes forward, 
raises his inside arm chest high and 
parallel to the ground. The outside 
arm rests on the hip with the fingers 
extended. The quarterback shoves 
the ball across the halfback’s stomach. 
The outstretched hand stops the ball 
and the inside hand curls over the 
ball. We insist on our halfbacks keep- 
ing both hands on the ball until they 
have passed the line of scrimmage. 
_ Series E shows the left halfback 
taking the ball on the hand-off play. 
Note particularly illustration E9. We 
found we had too many balls slipping 
through to the outside and prefer to 
have our halfback’s hands in the po- 
sition shown in illustration F9. This 
sequence, however, shows the quar- 
terback’s pivot on this all-important 
hand-off. 

Series F and G show, from two an- 
gles, the manner in which the quar- 
terback and fullback operate on our 
counter play. The quarterback takes 
his “jab step” in the line with the 
right foot, and then crosses over with 
his left foot. The right halfback an- 
gles in close to the quarterback, and 
makes a good fake over the ball, 
turns out and helps to block the de- 
fensive left guard. The fullback, on 
the snap of the ball, steps to the right 
with his right foot, fakes with his 
head and shoulder and then comes 
back up the middle. The quarter- 
back, after making a good take to 
the right halfback, pivots on his right 
foot and delivers the ball to the full- 
back on the line of scrimmage. When 
the hand-off is completed, the quar- 
terback fades back, faking a forward 
pass. When the ball has been snapped, 


The World Series and Highlights of 
Baseball, by Lamont Buchanan. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York 10, New York. Two hund-. 
red and fifty-six pages. $3.95. 

Chock full of memorable pictures 
from the World Series of the past 
right down to last fall’s classic. Writ- 
ten in the same style as “The Story of 
Football,” we predict it will be equal- 
ly as popular. Certainly here is a book 
that should be in every school library. 





the left halfback fakes rapidly to his 
right. 

Series H shows our quarterback 
sneak play to the right. The quarter- 
back, upon receipt of the ball, steps 
forward with his left foot, then looks, 
steps, and reaches out to the right 
halfback, making a good fake. The 
right halfback drives to his guard’s 
outside shoulder, reaches for the ball, 
then turns his head and shoulders to 
the outside. The quarterback, after 
faking to the right halfback, drives 
into the hole. The left halfback and 
the fullback fake to their right. 

Series I, page 14, demonstrates the 
running as it 1s done by the left half- 
back. We have had considerable suc- 
cess with this play in the past and it 
is an integral part of any split or 
sliding T offense. The quarterback 
works down the line and fakes a hand- 
off to the right halfback. The full- 
back takes the defensive end with a 
body block thrown chest high. If the 
end is floating, then the fullback 
should keep after the end, driving 
him to the sidelines. The quarter- 
back, after faking to the right half- 
back, laterals the ball with a two- 
handed underhand end-over-end pass 
to the left halfback who is coming 
across to his right approximately four 
and one-half yards deep. 

The left halfback tucks the ball 
under his arm and moves toward the 
line of scrimmage outside his end. 
The left halfback should look imme- 
diately to see how the defensive left 
halfback is reacting to the play. If 
the defensive halfback is coming up, 
then our left halfback throws to our 
right end who has gone down behind 
the defensive left halfback. Converse- 
ly, if the defensive left halfback is 
covering the end, then our left half- 
back has the option of running the 
ball. The secret of success for this 
play is the ability of the left halfback 
to fake a good run toward the line of 
scrimmage, and then be able to throw 
while on the run. This type of play 
puts great pressure on a defensive 
halfback. 

Now, for an explanation of the 
Diagrams 4 through 8 as shown in 

(Continued on page 59) 
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“Want the BEST 
in Basketball Footwear? 


Just say 


100 Stars! 


Smart basketball coaches don’t take 















chances when it comes to choosing the shoes 






These Features their players will wear. They want their 


HELP YOUR BOYS WIN GAMES 





squads equipped with shoes especially 










designed for basketball play; shoes built 









for better fit, maximum comfort, long 












wearability. When you tell your dealer, 












“Give me All Stars,” you’re saying, 


“Nothing but the best for my boys!” 
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CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Restoration of Athletic Fields by Aeration 


By IKE ARMSTRONG 


Director of Athletics, University of Minnesota 


T the suggestion of Dr. C. O. 

Rost of the School of Agriculture, 
the decision was made to try a new 
system of aerating, fertilizing and re- 
seeding our football fields, in place 
of the old program of resodding 
which had carried over for the past 
years. 

At the outset, let us say that the 
University of Minnesota has always 


gone to great lengths to keep their 
playing fields up to the best possible 
condition—and no expense has been 
spared to restore them every year. 
As everyone concerned with ath- 
letics (particularly football) knows, 
the fields become badly scuffed, com- 
pacted—and in reality, chewed to 
pieces. With or without constant 
care, they soon deteriorate to the 


point where they must be completely 
resodded. 

The old program at the University 
of Minnesota consisted of stripping 
the fields with a road patrol to a 
depth of one inch. The old sod was 
laid into windrows, and a fleet of 
trucks and loaders, and a gang of 
men were employed to haul the old 
material off the fields to a spot where 


Illustration 1. This picture, taken at a speed of 10 MPH, shows 
the Tractoraire Mechanical Earthworm coring 70 holes every four 
and one-half feet. A total of 251,500 cores were lifted from each 
field and dropped back on the surface as top dressing. These core 
holes allowed air, water and fertilizer to get to the roots quickly. 
Time required—50 minutes. Illustration 2 shows a 10-foot fertilizer 
spreader that was used to spread approximately one ton of bal- 
anced fertilizer (8-8-6) per field and aprons. Time required—one 
hour. Illustration 3 shows how the badly-skinned areas were 
ruffled with a spike-tooth harrow to provide a bite for the seed. 
Illustration 4 shows the same spreader that was used for the fertil- 


izer being used to sow 200 pounds of bluegrass on each practice 
section. Average time required—45 minutes. Illustration 5. Here 
is a close-up showing the badly chewed condition of the practice 
fields. Note how the fertilizer granules have found their way into 
the cored holes. When watered and made soluble, the nutrients 
flow quickly to the roots. Illustration 6. Here is the result. Thirty- 
five days after this process was used, the scuffed areas were almost 
completely covered with a lush, green growth. A final light aerat- 
ing and fertilizing treatment will be given two weeks before the 
start of fal} practice. The grass will be mowed to a two-inch height. 
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HE care and annual renovation 

of athletic fields at a major 
institution is a gigantic and costly 
undertaking. Ike Armstrong, who 
assumed the directorship at Min- 
nesota following a long and high- 
ly successful football coaching and 
administrative job at Utah, exper- 
imented this past summer with 
aeration. He describes this newest 
method of renovating athletic fields 
and recounts the saving in time 
and money over Minnesota’s for- 
mer method of resodding. 











it could be decomposed, and used as 
top dressing. The ground was then 
disc-harrowed and floated for regrad- 
ing. Phosphate, at the rate of one ton 
per acre, was applied just before the 
new sod was laid—and as upwards of 
20,000 square yards of sod was used 
annually, it was a long, laborious and 
expensive program. The cost varied 
from year to year, but averaged not 
far from-$10,000 per year. 

With the development of aerating 
machines, referred to as “mechanical 
earthworms,” Dr. C. O. Rost of the 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, suggested that we try a 
new program of completely aerating 
the fields, immediately fertilizing 
them with a balanced fertilizer, fol- 
lowed by reseeding of the badly skin- 
ned areas. The work started imme- 
diately after the last spring practice 
game. 

In place of the old program of 
graders, trucks, loaders, and gangs of 
men, we used a ten-wheel Tractoraire, 
with a swath of slightly over six feet, 
and equipped with 70 hollow tines 
one-half inch in diameter and four 
and one-quarter inches in length. 
This machine removed 70 cores of 
soil every four and one-half feet, and 
pulling it behind our tractor at 10 
miles per hour, we double-tracked 
each field in 50 minutes, for a total 
of 251,500 perforations—extracting 
some five and three-quarter tons of 
top soil which was distributed back on 
the surface as a top dressing. 

This was followed immediately by 
fertilizing with a 10-foot spreader, 
using 8-8-6 at the rate of 2,000 pounds 
for a field and aprons. It is import- 
ant that fertilizing follow almost im- 
mediately, to insure that the nutrients 
find their way into the soil core holes, 
and there is no leech-out on the sur- 
face. 

We followed this by a light harrow- 
ing of the skinned areas, and reseeded 
with 200 pounds of bluegrass per 
field—promptly watered down with 

(Continued on page 68) 
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MORIMODEL EXTRAS 


Safe rigid steel frames grip 
glass on all sides, 134 inches. 


Ne beveled edges. All glass 
cut with square edges to pre- 
vent breaks. 


Safety bracket secures goal to 
lower edge of frame. 


Orange porcelain enameled 
goals and stenciled marking 
on the glass. No repainting. 


Replace any rectangular or fan 
shaped bank on any support. 


Deliver complete unit or frames 
for ease in installation at 
proper height. 


Install on swing-up supports 
forward or backward. 


Proven merit in professional 
and college play for six years 
in this and foreign countries. 


With famous 
» case Hardened 
; Herculite glass 


also manufacturers of 


MORIMODEL BACKSTOP 


with the new lever action jacks permitting quick 
and easy installation and removal. Note jacks 
may be procured for attachment to brackets 
already in use. 

Write for information and prices. 


DICK MOREY, INC. 


628 Washington St. 


Abington, Mass. 


























WHY Zzerdl ROLL-A-WAY 
STANDS WERE SELECTED 





Law, Law, Potter & Nystrom, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 





—for The Gymnasium of 
This Fine New School 


Custom built for the utmost in safety, strength, adapt- 
ability, and economy ... tested under varying condi- 
tions in hundreds of gymnasiums... Roll-A-Way 
Stands have earned the preferred stamp of approval 
everywhere. Naturally, they were selected for the gym- 
nasium of this fine new Beloit, Wisconsin, High 
School. Engineered to fit individual specifications, 
Roll-A-Ways are obtainable in a wide variety of sizes, 
with exceptional space-saving features. In this instal- 

; lation, for example, the 13 tiers 
occupy 23’ depth when open, but 
only 5’ 4144” when closed, thus 
providing 17’ 734” more usable 
floor space the entire length of the 
stands. And notice the vertical 
filler boards under centers of all 
seats which enclose the under- 
structure, yet permit placing feet 
Sweeping beneath stands back under seats for properly 
is easy. Just lift and fold balanced and comfortable 


ae 2 one es a S positions. Write for details and 





broom or mop. prices today. 





BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 





















Shoulder «= 


a e Head Trainer, 
University 
of 

Nebraska 

NJURIES about the shoulder are common in athletics, 

especially in those sports where body contact is a prom- 

inent feature. Injuries to the joints are well known, such 

as acromioclavicular separation and shoulder dislocation. 

These will not be considered in this discussion. We would 

like particularly to consider injuries of the muscles and 
tendons about the shoulder joints. 

Contusion of the trapezius muscle near the outer end 
of the clavicle is seen occasionally and is incurred by a 
direct blow on the top of the shoulder. Pain and tender- 
ness are usually maximal near the outer end of the 
clavicle and, therefore, x-ray examination may be neces- 
sary to differentiate between fracture of the clavicle. 
These injuries are painful, but are not of a serious nature, 
Treatment consists of immediate cold packs, used con- 
tinuously for 24 hours. Following this, special sponge 
or felt pads should be taped in place over the tender 
area, and the athlete may often resume activity within 
one to two days. 

Contusion of the deltoid muscle occurs most often 
from a direct blow on the lateral side of the shoulder. 
Pain and tenderness are localized in the region of the 
deltoid and the athlete usually experiences pain on at- 
tempting to abduct the arm. Marked weakness of ab- 
duction will usually be noticed when the arm is tested 
against resistance. Again, this is not a serious injury, 
but may be quite painful and disabling. Treatment again 
consists of continuous ice packs for 24 hours, followed 
by adequate padding to prevent injury and the use of 
heat, after 24 hours, to increase vascularity and stimulate 
healing of the contusion. 

Injuries of the so-called rotator cuff of the shoulder are 
quite common in athletes. The rotator cuff consists of the 
subscapularis muscle anteriorly (this muscle being the 
internal rotator of the arm) and the supraspinatus, 
infra-spinatus, and teres minor posteriorly (external ro- 
tators of the arm). The mechanism of injury is variable. 
Tendons may be overstretched by a forcible twisting mo- 
tion of the arm. The tendons may also be injured by 
overaction of the muscles in an unusual effort to rotate 
either internally or externally. Also, the external rotator 
tendon may be bruised between the head of the humerus 
and the acromion process when the weight of the fall is 
sustained against an outstretched arm. Regardless of the 
mechanism of the injury, treatment is the same. 

An attempt should be made to diagnose these injuries 
accurately. Injuries of either the internal or external 
rotators usually cause pain and weakness of abduction. 
Should the subscapularis be injured, attempted internal 
rotation of the arm against resistance will cause pain re- 
ferable to the anterior part of the joint. Should the ex- 
ternal rotator tendons be injured, external rotation against 
resistance will cause pain. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Backfield Play 


(Continued from page 54) 


Coach Tatum’s article. Diagrams 8 
and 7 are the same as Series F and 
I respectively. They have been ex- 
plained in the preceding paragraphs 
of this article. 

Diagram 4 shows our hand-off play 
as run by the left halfback. This play 
is run at top speed. It is the quarter- FOR SEASON 
back’s responsibility to get to the left DELIVERY ORDERS 
halfback. The quarterback takes the MUST BE PLACED 
ball and moves down the line in the IMMEDIATELY 

prom- prescribed manner and hands the 

, such @ ball to the left halfback who is hitting 

ation, | hard with his eyes and head up, so 
he can follow the tackle and break 
accordingly. The left halfback and 
the fullback fake to their right and 
the quarterback, after delivering the 
ball to the right halfback, fakes a la- 
teral to the left half. The faking is 
very important in this play. 

Diagram 5 shows our quarterback 
keep play that is run off-tackle. The 
quarterback slides down the line, fak- 
ing to the right half. The right half- 
back moves straight ahead, making a 
good fake for the ball, turning his 
back to the outside. The quarterback, 
after faking to the right half, then 
fakes a lateral to the left half who is 
faking around fast, and is keeping his 
eyes on the quarterback all the time. 
The quarterback breaks off at a 90 
degree angle after faking the lateral. 
The fullback drives for the defensive 
end and takes him out by driving his 
right shoulder inside of the end. 

The pitch-out play is shown in Dia- 
gram 6. The quarterback slides down 
the line and fakes to the right half- 
back, who drives over the ball and 
turns his back to the outside, in order 
to shield the ball from the defensive 
end. The fullback moves toward the 
end, but has the option of blocking 
either the end or the defensive half- 
back. If the end moves for the hand- 
off play, then the fullback can move 
on for the defensive halfback. The 
left halfback. moves laterally to his 
right, keeping four and one-half yards 
from the quarterback. When the quar- 
terback passes the right half, he comes 
under control and laterals under- 
handed to the left halfback. This is 
also an option play for the quarter- 
back. If the end is floating wide, he 
can keep it and run the ball as he 


does in the quarterback keep play 

as shown in Diagram 5. When the HODGMAN RUBBER C0 
quarterback keeps the ball, the left “ 
halfback trails him down the field, Framingham, Massachusetts 


keeping to the outside, prepared to 
receive a lateral. 
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WHAT IF 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


| WERE ON “BIDS”? 


Imagine what drastic changes in the 
quality of teaching staffs might take 
place if teachers were required to 
bid for their jobs. 


Beware of cut price bids on sport- 
ing goods. When you request these 
bids you must, of course, consider 
the service guarantee and integrity 
of the supplier. A cut rate bid in all 
probability will not be backed by 
this intangible, yet valuable, serv- 
ice. When you buy from your sport- 
ing goods dealer you can be sure 
that the price he charges is equita- 
ble and fair. It does, of course, 
carry a legitimate margin of profit 
so that he can stay in business and 
render you the service and consul- 
tation that you need. 


For better value and better serv- 
ice year after year, buy your sport- 
ing goods from the dealer who dis- 
plays the f NSGA embi 


NATIONAL SPORTING 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
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Single Wing 
(Continued from page 34) 


this play, the fullback should start 
fast and keep going at the hole in a 
direct line. The float lead pass from 
center must be executed properly and 
the spinner must start fast. 

Diagram 6 shows a spinner play 
into the 6 hole. The detail on this 
play is very similar to that shown in 
the others except the spinner’s first 
step is toward the hole. 

Diagram 7 shows a fullback reverse 
into the 7 hole. On this play the full- 
back runs directly at the 7 hole. No 
arc is permitted. We want the full- 
back to hit the 7 hole with his full 
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momentum. This play puts pressure 
on the right guard and the blocking 
back to start fast or suffer the conse- 
quences of having the _ball-carrier 
beat them to the hole. We never have 
the ball-carrier slow up, and insist 
that the interference adapt itself to 
the speed of the ball-carriers. If a 
coach has slow interferers and there 
is nothing he can do about it, he 
should have the left halfback line up 
on the strong side of the center, thus 
moving the fullback out a step to the 
right. This will allow more time for 
the slow interferers to get there. In 
any event he should not slow up the 
ball-carrier. 

Diagram 8 shows a spin into the | 


‘the matter. 
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hole. On this play the defensive right 
guard is trapped. All the steps are 
directly at the hole since the spinnei 
thinks only of hitting the hole as 
fast as he can, Our greatest stress is 
on the fullback to carry out his fake, 
similar to the play shown in Diagram 
4. 

In conclusion, we would like to 
show how we try to develop an incen- 
tive for the men to move fast and 
carry out their parts properly. We 
like to think of this speed-up process 
as a chain-like reaction. Using the 
play shown in Diagram 4 as an ex- 
ample, we find that the center has 
started the speed-up process by his 
floating lead pass. This makes it ne 
cessary for the spinner to start fast 
and get that first step up there if he 
wants to catch the ball. The chain 
reaction continues on to the fullback 
who must go fast, if he expects to 
take the ball from the spinner. The 
spinner will be moving fast. In the 
event the fullback misses the ball the 
spinner keeps it and goes into the 4 
hole. Should this happen it will be 
the first and last time because no 
ball-carrier is going to let a chance 
to carry the ball slip by. 

Next in the chain we find the right 
guard and blocking back hustling, 
lest the fullback beat them to the 
hole. If this happens we do a little 
gentle razzing and that takes care of 
The center and guard 
must move their man so that the 
right guard can pull very close to the 
line of scrimmage. This close line of 
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run is necessary if the guard is to 
stay in his lane and get there in time. 
We often hear the right guard warn- 
ing the center and left guard to get 
hustling so he can make the hole in 
time. This ends the chain, with all 
men directly involved hustling in or- 
der to let the other man by. We pre- 
sent this whole picture to the men 
and always seem to receive a favorable 
response. 


End Play 


(Continued from page 6) 


of the same hand. The other hand 
should nest upon the ball to secure 
it until it is certain that "4 end is 
not being hit immediately. 

Getting Out of the Line of Scrim- 
mage: In pass situations, the end 
will generally find himself being held 
in at the line of scrimmage. There 
are several ways to overcome this. 

The Block: Before leaving, the end 
will put on a bona fide block on his 
opponent. When the opponent re- 
acts to the block, the end slips off 
and goes on downfield. 

Running On All Fours: The end 
runs out on all fours. Since this 
keeps him very low, it is difficult to 
impede his progress. 

Reverse Pivot: Pivoting to the re- 
verse on his outside foot, the end 
may often foil efforts to hold him on 
the line. 

Getting Through to Catch the Pass: 
There are a number of ways in which 
the end may accomplish this. 

Outrun: One method is for the end 
to approach the halfback, put on a 
burst of speed, and simply outrun the 
defender. 

Feint One Way, Go Another: In 
this maneuver, the end approaches the 
defender, feints with his head, eyes 
and body to go one way, and then 
breaks quickly in the other direction. 

The Double Feint: Here the end 
fakes one way, then another, and fi- 
nally cuts sharply in the original di- 
rection. 

Hook: In hooking, the end ap- 
proaches his defender with speed but 
under control. When the defender 
gives ground, the end stops quickly, 
pivots to the rear on either the inside 
or outside foot and receives the ball 
while facing the line of scrimmage. 
The hook may be preceded by signal- 
ing the passer in extending one arm 
straight over the head just as the 
hook is to be made. 

Hook and Go: The end proceeds as 
in the hook, and, after completing 
the hook, he again pivots back to 
the original direction and continues 
on downfield. 
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NOW! 


Let America’s Top Coach 


help YOU to play 
winning football ! 


Charles W. Caldwell, JR. 


famous Princeton coach and “Coach of the Year” has written the most complete 
and authoritative book about coaching and playing to win 


MODERN 
SINGLE WING 
FOOTBALL 


is an expert presentation of all 
phases of play. Charlie Caldwell 
takes you step by step from the 
basic fundamentals of blocking, 
pulling and spinning, through 
end runs, off-tackle plays, tackle 
and guard traps, tackle and end 
reverses, passing in all its aspects, 
quarterbacking, and the whole 
strategy of the game as played by 
Princeton’s 1950 undefeated 
eleven. 

Every important play is illustrat- 
ed. The book contains 109 dia- 
grams and 60 photographs. More 
than 200 actual plays are de- 
scribed and analyzed. If you want 


to play the winning Charlie Cald- 
well system, this is the book you 
need. It-was written by an expert 
for use by other experts and by 
every player or student of the 
game who wants to win. 


EXAMINE THE BOOK FREE 


Send no money. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. Let us 
send you the book for 5 days free 
examination. If you don’t regard 
the book as indispensable, return 
it and owe us nothing. If you de- 
cide to keep it, remit $5.00, the 
full purchase price. 


NOW is the time to get going 
SEND THE COUPON NOW 


Name 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, A.J. 
227 S. 6th St., 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of MODERN SINGLE 
WING FOOTBALL, by Charles Caldwell, jy. 
In five days I will either return the book to you 


and owe you nothing, or I will remit $5.00 in 
full payment. 
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Sell Seating COMFORT 


At FOOTBALL STADIUMS, 
GRANDSTANDS, BLEACHERS, etc. 


CLAMP 
INSTANTLY 
TO SEATBOARDS 


Usually Pay for Themselves 


in Few Days’ ‘Use 
After that it’s ALL PROFIT 
For Years and Years 


Real Comfort, Durability 
Padded Seat, Backrest, in brightly colored 
DURAN Plastic. Frame of select hardwood, 
varnished. Metal parts plated. 


Fold Compact 


For convenience in moving, handling and 


storing. 


Big MONEY-MAKER 


Wherever crowds gather, get extra “take” 
for reserved seats, make reserved seat sections 
of present bleachers. Or public pays liber- 
ally for “gate rentals”. Excellent opportunity 
for parents’ organizations, fraternal societies, 
classes, etc., to raise money for special projects. 


Write for literature and prices 


“ Z 
T Gira fole SEAT CO. 


ARCHBOLD 








Fake Block: Here the end ap 
proaches his defender, fakes a should- 
er block and then breaks off quick- 
ly at an angle. 

Downfield Roll: The end ap- 
proaches his defender, fakes a cross- 
body block, rolls over on the ground, 
regains his feet and continues on as 
a receiver. In all methods to free 
himself to receive the pass, the end 
must be a good actor. His feints must 
be real and overemphasized. After 
feinting, the end must break off at 
angles — never in curves. 

Running With the Ball: After the 
end receives a pass, he must be able to 
advance the ball. In order to do this, 
he must be accomplished in various 
running stunts. These will include the 
side step, cross-over step, pivot and 
various combinations of these. 


Defensive End Play 


In modern football, defensive end 
play is characterized, in great part, by 
whether the end is given either inside 
or outside responsibility in the defen- 
sive scheme. Rarely does he have both. 
In this discussion, all three phases will 
be covered. 


Inside Responsibility 


Stance: Here the end lines up in 
a sprinter’s three-point stance with 
the inside leg back and the other hand 
on the ground. He faces in at about 
a 45 degree angle and keeps his eyes 
on the ball and on the opposing 
backfield. 

Charge: Since the end’s responsibil- 
ity is inside, he makes his initial step 
with the back leg. This step should be 
long and his body must be kept low. 
A good point is to have him land with 
his chest resting on the advanced 
thigh. In this position he is ready 
to meet a quick block with a low 
base. It is essential that the end keep 
his shoulders lower than those of the 
blocker. In the event that a blocker 
is met, he drives under the blocker’s 
shoulders and attempts to drive the 
opponent back into the hole. 

The Advance: If no immediate 
blocker is met, the end continues to 
advance in a manner similar to a box- 
er’s shuffle, he always leads with the 
lead foot and brings up the rear. In 
this manner, he is under control and 
always in a strong position to meet 
blockers. After the ball is located, 
then he may break into free stride 
and go to the ball. 

The Crash: In the event that a 
crash is on, the end will release from 
his stance with all possible speed, run 
in free stride, and get to his crash 
point as fast as possible. In the event 





OHN MADDOX returned to his 

alma mater last fall as end 
coach. Prior to that time he com- 
piled an enviable record in prepar- 
atory circles. Following graduation, 
he coached at Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy for five years and 
then moved to Bullis School. His 
1947 Bullis team holds the distinc- 
tion of being the only secondary 
school to beat both the Army and 
Navy plebes in the same season. 











that blockers are encountered, he will 
go underneath and try and trade 
himself for two of them. 


Outside Responsibility 


Stance: Most ends here may use 
an upright or semi-upright stance; 
they may even face in. 

Charge: Since the end is not con- 
taining, his direction will be some- 
what straighter. He must, however, 
still arrive across the line with his in- 
side leg ahead and his body under 
control. It is essential, now, that he 
keep his feet. In the event of an in- 
side play, he will force the ball-carrier 
to commit definitely to the inside and 
prevent any slide-out on his part. If 
the play develops into a sweep, the 
end must fight to the outside, and 
keep the ball-carrier from turning 
the corner. In this, his footwork is 
important. The end accomplishes this 
with a continual series of cross-over 
steps, the inside leg over in an un- 
interrupted flow. It is essential that 
he keep his feet, keep the blockers 
away from his body by the use of 
his hands, and force the ball-carrier 
wide and as deep as possible. The 
end must know that he is executing 
a delaying maneuver, and working for 
time to permit help to arrive and 
stop the play. 


Dual Responsibility 


Stance: Here the end may use either 
the sprint stance, semi-upright or up- 
right. 

Charge: It is now essential that 
the end close immediately the spacing 
between himself and his own tackle. 
He does this by making his first step at 
an angle of about 45 degrees as in 
the inside charge. 

Now, if he sees blockers coming 
close to their own scrimmage line, he 
may assume that an inside play is 
on. Acting on this, the end will pro- 
ceed to meet the blocking with inside 
responsibility. It is important that his 
head be placed to the side of the 
blockers towards their own backfield. 
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Doing this, the end has a fighting 
chance, at least, of making an out- 
side recovery if the ball-carrier tries 
to slide out. 

In the event the end sees deep pull- 
ing interference, he will probably as- 
sume an outside play, and react as in 
covering outside responsibility. He 
must, however, always be alert to 
crash back in if the ball-carrier cuts 
back. If the end is successful in keep- 
ing the blockers away from his body, 
he may accomplish this. 


Rushing the Passer 


Stance: Either may be used, depend- 
ing on the plan of defense. 

Charge: At the end of his initial 
step he diagnoses the play. If the 
pass is on, the end starts on the clos- 
est path to the passer. The end must 
stay in control while running at speed. 
It is essential that he keep his own 
head to the outside of the thrower. 
This will prevent too tight a run and 
stop the passer from stepping around 
the end_to run. 

In meeting the blockers, the end 
may crash them, or feint and side- 
step. He must not, however, go inside 
them. This would permit a passer to 
step out and run. If the end reaches 
the passer, he will tackle high. In 
this the end keeps his inside arm rais- 
ed as a possible deflection to the 
throw, and his outside arm wide to 
surround any attempt at a roll-out 
on the passer’s part. 


As a Pass Defender 


Stance: Either may be used. 

Charge: Again, at the end of the 
initial step the end attempts to diag- 
nose the play. If a pass is on, he will 
immediately pivot backwards on his 
outside foot. This will keep his eyes 
on the thrower and the field in his 
vision. 

Now, the end retreats using the 
footwork of the defensive backs, goes 
to his assigned position, and covers 
the receivers in the same manner as 
do the defensive backfield players. 


Covering the Punt 


Stance: The offensive stance may be 
used. 

Charge: At the snap of the ball, 
the end sprints out from the line of 
scrimmage, runs on an outside arc, 
and heads for the safety man. 

When he hears the thud of the ball, 
he will look over his shoulder to 
find the ball in the air, and adjust 
his direction. 

The end avoids blockers by the use 
of his hands and by clever, dodging 
footwork. 
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Tackling 


(Continued from page 38) 


Hit and Go 


This drill is designed to accomplish 
three important fundamentals: (1) 
offensive charge, (2) defensive charge 
and reaction, (3) tackling. The groups 
are lined up as follows: The coach 
will designate, by pointing, which 
way the offensive lineman is to take 
the defensive lineman. Then the ball. 
carrier will run to the right or left de- 
pending on the offensive man’s block. 
The ball-carrier must run close to his 
blocker. Then the defensive man will 
charge, fight the offensive man’s pres- 
sure, get rid of him and make the 
tackle. All players will rotate. This 
is an excellent drill to use to find the 
toughest lineman. If the coach puts 
centers in one group, guards in an- 
other, etc., there is an added incentive 
to the drill. In this way, the boys will 
find out who is the top man in their 
position. 


Dodgeball 


(Continued from page 50) 


line the next numbered player of the 
consecutively numbered players makes 
the jaunt. This continues until all 
team members have had the running 
opportunity. 

The team in the field attempts to 
hit individual runners as often as 
they can in order to increase the 
number of hits for their opponents. 
Fielders are not permitted to run 
with the ball, but must pass it from 
player to player to score hits. Players 
who do not have the ball, may run 
to positions close to the runner in 
order to receive the ball and make 
a hit. All balls rolling outside the 
boundary lines must be recovered by 
the fielding team. Runners are not 
allowed outside boundary lines. In- 
creasing or decreasing hits can be 
awarded for this infraction. The dis- 
tance between base line and running 
goal lines can be changed to equal- 
ize the offensive or defensive advant- 
age. At intermediate elementary agey 
a 20 yard square is satisfactory. This 
distance is increased for older age 
groups. The use of two base lines 
speeds the game organization. One 
team runs from one base line, while 
the other uses the opposite one. The 
team with fewer hits is the winner, 
after completing a designated number 
of innings. 
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In the prevention and 

treatment of athletic injuries, leading 
coaches, trainers and physicians 

rely on the supportive protection of 
ACE® Elastic Bandages. 


No training room should 

be without the new ACE Manual, 
“Aces in Action,” describing 

the proper bandaging of pulled 
tendons, charley-horse, tackle 
shoulder, linemen’s hands, sprained 
wrists and ankles, bruised 

ribs, strained elbows, wobbly knees 
and other athletic injuri¢s. 


OFTON NO. 1 
/all cotton felastic baridage 


E REINFORCED NO. 8 
cottonfelastic bandage reinforced with rubber 


“only B-D makes ACE ELASTIC BANDAGES” 


To get your copy of the new ACE 
Manual, ‘‘Aces In Action’’, address 
your request to Dept , 51-J. 


BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Maryland's 
Split T 
(Continued from page 10) 
and block the same personnel with 
the same men as they did for the se- 
ven. 

Box defenses, such as the 6-3-2, 
5-4-2, or 7-2-2 make no difference in 
the splits. If there is a man in front 
of the guard, the tackle on that side 
calls a six and his side of the line 
splits accordingly. If there is no one 
in front of the guard, the tackle on 
that side calls five, if there are only 
two men on the line on his side. If 
there is no one in front of our guard, 
but three men on the line, our tackle 
calls seven. We develop our offense 
in three units as shown in Diagram 
2. The tackle calls the splits and the 
assignments for his four-man unit. 
We alternate unit 1, working with 
units 2 and 3, to learn the offense to 
each side. In doing this, we use five 
men on the defense, and give them 
the privilege of working from the 
three alignments shown in Diagrams 
3A, 3B and 3C. After the boys know 
the assignments, then the five defen- 
sive men are given the privilege of 
slants, loops, cross charges, shooting 
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backer-ups, or any other stunts they 
or we may imagine. 

We are attempting to develop five 
plays to each side as shown in Dia- 
grams 4 through 8. Our first concern 
is to make the start of all five plays 
look exactly the same to the defense. 
Instead of countering with the full- 
back as shown in Diagram 8, we 
might use the quarterback sneak, with 
the same blocking, while the fullback 
would fake over the same pattern as 
is shown in Diagram 4, for the full- 
back. Our next concern is that the 
quarterback work down the line of 
scrimmage, and the halfback drive 
through the line with the same speed 
on all plays. Our line must meet the 
opposition on their side of the line. 


We must not allow any penetration 
and the line must all advance, in or- 
der to clear for our quarterback. Even 
in Diagram 7 our on or strong side 
must advance to the defense. We must 
show every sign of a run in order to 
make the running pass successful. 
After the five plays are developed 
to both sides, and after we have work- 
ed on downfield blocking in funda- 
mentals for our line, it is not too 
difficult to bring the eleven-man team 
together and train the off side to 
drive down the field for the secondary. 
It will be noticed that we may run 
any of these plays with the fullback 
as a flanker. Naturally, in this flank- 
er formation, we have to use the 
quarterback to counter. This flanker 
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is used often when an opponent is 
using a box defense. This gives us 
the three deep pass threat. The read- 
er will realize also that we may put 
the fullback back ten yards in a punt- 
ing position, in order to keep a safety 
man deep and still have our five 
plays. This is used a great deal back 
of our forty yard line. We get excel- 
lent protection and much better co- 
verage when we punt from this for- 
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mation. Naturally, we have to use 
man-for-man protection, the same as 
that employed by teams using the 
spread punt formation. By using the 
offense with a flanker, and at other 
times with a man in the punting posi- 
tion, we receive more of a passing 
and kicking threat to tie up with our 
regular offense. 

In our opinion, the offense is sim- 
ple in nature but dynamic in possi- 
bilities. Every time action starts to 
strike, there are five offensive threats 
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THE WORLD’S 
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to each side. Obviously, this type of 
attack puts a terrific burden on the 
defense because its swift-moving ac 
tion may strike at both sides with 
equal rapidity and this will raise ha- 
voc with a defense that is not pre 
pared to stop an attack at eight posi- 
tions. The attack may sacrifice some 
thing for a strong passing game, but 
we feel if our running is good enough 
to make the normal eight-man first 
line of defense call for help from the 
normal three-man second line of de. 
fense, then our running passes, with 
various patterns, will be a_ better 
passing attack than any other which 
we might develop. We must have ag- 
gressive blocking, excellent ball. 
handling and, as in any other offense, 
some speed to make it go. I will turn 
you over to the members of our staff 
who develop these fundamentals 
and help me pray that we will have 
the speed. 





















Athletic Fields 


(Continued from page 57) 







portable sprinklers. This operation 
required only two men, and four 
hours of actual time per field, com- 
pared with the large crew of men 
and the various pieces of equipment 
described above. 

In the place of hard, almost con- 
crete-like surface, and sparse turf, 
there is a springy action to the foot 
and the color is a dark, lush green. 

Instead of the former costs, averag: 
ing about $10,000 per year—our to 
tal expense was $880 for seven tons 
of fertilizer, and 1000 pounds of seed. 
Some of this was kept in reserve and 
will be used for future application. 
The program was completed in two 
days, without employing any extra 
men, and the only additional piece 
of equipment was the ten-wheel Trac- 
toraire mechanical earthworm. 

Reduced to the simplest terms, aer- 
ating—with a hollow tine which re 
moves a core of soil—appears to do 
three things: 1. Makes the soil porous 
and the turf springy. Permits air, 
moisture and fertilizer to get to 
the roots. 3. Increases growth rapidly. 

Combined with an immediate ap- 
plication of fertilizer which is made 
soluble and allowed to find its way 
into the core perforations, the result 
in growth is startling. With a reseed- 
ing of the skinned areas (also done 
immediately) the new and revolu 
tionary process seems to be a great 
means of restoring athletic fields, or 
any grassed area, at a low cost that is 
well within the range of every school 
budget. 
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Maryland's End Play 


(Continued from page 20) 


on the left foot using the pressure ap- 
plied by the defensive man to aid 
this movement. As the pivot starts, 
the right leg should be thrown above 
and behind the hips of the defensive 
man in a driving motion. This helps 
complete the pivot and the offensive 
man finishes up by maintaining close 
contact and pinning his man _ back 
into the line. 


Blocking Beyond the Line of 
Scrimmage 


At Maryland the ends basically use 
two types of blocks on linebackers 
and downfield, i.e., the shoulder block 
and the high-hip block. The ends are 
taught to use a straight shoulder 
block on linebackers for quick-open- 
ing plays under normal conditions. A 
reverse shoulder block is used when 
circumstances require that a lineback- 
er be driven across the hole (Series 
M, page 20). Illustration N shows a 
side view of a straight shoulder block 
on a linebacker. The offensive man 
has driven under the block protection 
of the linebacker and controls him, 


using the cradle formed by his head 
and the right forearm blocking sur- 
face. 

The high-hip block is used effec- 
tively only when it is thrown at close 
range, (Series O, page 20). It has the 
appearance of a straight shoulder 
block until the last possible moment 
when the offensive blocker slips his 
head and shoulders past the opponent 
and drives him hip-high into the de- 
fender’s body. We tell the ends that 
in order to use this block effectively 
they must throw it through the de- 
fensive man, not just up to him. So 
much for the methods used by the 
ends in carrying out their blocking 
assignments. 


Pass Receiving 


Any success the passing offense has 
is dependent, in no small degree, up- 
on the ability of our ends to get out 
in the open and receive passes. We 
feel the best way to get free from a 
defensive man who is holding on the 
line of scrimmage is by blasting into 
him low, faking a good block, and 
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then sliding away. The ends also use 
head feints to get free and occasion- 
ally mix in what we term a “roll-off,” 
shown in Diagram 1. 

As far as the running of pass pat- 
terns is concerned, we teach our ends 
to get away fast, to cut at sharp an- 
gles and not run in curves, to culti- 
vate a change of pace, to stay low on 
the actual cutting movements when 
changing directions, and to make a 
supreme effort to catch all passes. 
When catching the ball, we want our 
ends to forget about the defensive 
man and concentrate entirely on the 
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catch, keeping their eyes on the ball. 
The end should carry his fingers, 


and not start to reach for the pass 
too soon, since this cuts down his 
speed. Once the reception is made, 


mediately. 

End Around Assignment 
is not peculiar to our offense, and, of 
course, once the end gets the ball 


his only intention is to cross the 
double stripe. In order to get the end 
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wrists, and arms in relaxed positions 


the ball should be tucked away im- 


The running of end-around plays 


into position to receive the ball we 
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use the following method. Depth is 
required, so we have the end spin out 
and pivot toward the sideline after 
a step back with his outside foot, 
(Diagram 2). 


Kick Coverage 


Our idea of kick coverage is simply 
getting downfield as fast as possible 
to put a great deal of pressure on the 
receiver and force him up the mid- 
dle where the majority of the second 
wave of defenders can tackle him. 
Whenever a double safety man fakes 
an exchange of the ball, we ask our 
end to tackle the back coming to his 
side, if there is any doubt as to wheth- 
er he has the ball. 


Conclusion 


Space does not permit us to include 
our favorite drills which are used to 
develop each of the techniques we 
consider essential for our ends. An 
article of this length can only hope 
to cover what might be considered 
the high points on how our ends try 
to accomplish their offensive assign- 
‘ments in the split T as it is run at 
the University of Maryland. 


Maryland's 
line Play 


(Continued from page 16) 


received its name, along with the fact 
that each side of the line works sep- 
arately. (The exact splits are ex 
plained in the article by Coach 
Tatum). The reason we split the line 
is to spread the defense, and if the 
detense does not spread we should 
then have excellent blocking angles, 
For example, the off side, or the side 
to which the play has been called, is 
always experimenting with the de- 
fense to see just how much the oppos- 
ing guard and tackle will spread with 
them. If the guard should take his 
maximum split, and the defensive 
guard plays him head up consistently, 
our guard knows immediately that the 
opposing guard has been instructed 
to play head up with him. The guard 
passes this information on to the quar- 
terback who should be able to run the 
quarterback sneak up the middle all 
day long. The opponent may play the 
same distance from his other guard, 
but if this is the case, our guard will 
find himself on the outside with an 
angle on the opposing guard to block 
him in. 

Our tackle is the captain of his 
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A HYPER-HUMUS ball field is a SAFE 
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convert raw subsoil into the finest quality 
of topsoil for your grass seeding. And the 
cost will be ‘ess than for buying and apply- 
ing ordinary topsoil. Ask us to explain. 
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side of the line and the backfield. 
He calls the defense and the optional 
blocks for the unit. For example, if 
a defensive tackle is lined up in the 
gap between our tackle and the end, 
and we are running a play to the 
outside, the tackle will give the signal 
for the end to take the defensive 
tackle and the tackle will take the 
backer-up. However, if the tackle 
thinks the defensive man is in close 
enough for him to block, he calls the 
signal which puts tackle on tackle 
and an end on the linebacker. 

We use several different kinds of 
blocks in the line, depending on the 
play, the type of defense, and the way 
the defensive man is playing. The 
main block is the straight shoulder 
block, which is performed by our 
right guard (Illustrations H-1l, 2, 3 
and 4, page 12). If this block is made 





according to the numbers, it is exe- | 


cuted as follows: 1. Hit out on the 


count. 2. Bring up the rear foot. 3. | 


Finish off and release. 
Now we will explain each count. 
|. The guard should step out from 


the stance, preferably with the foot on | 


the same side as the shoulder mak- 
ing contact. This, we contend, pre- 
vents the lineman from stepping for 
position, which is a cardinal error 
in the split T offense. The step out 
is made low and from underneath 
the defensive man’s protection. Then 
the head is thrown back and up. This 
has a tendency to make the buttocks 
drop to a lower position than the 
original stance. 2. Now the rear foot 
is brought up and with short chop- 
ping steps, and the buttocks are 
moved in toward the hole. 3. The 
finish-off and release are made from 
practically an upright position. 

In downfield blocking, and on the 
linebackers, we use what we call a 
front pivot block. The block is start- 
ed just like a shoulder block from a 
low position under the defensive 
man’s blocked protection. In_ this 
block, the elbow, head and shoulder 
are slipped on by the man and the 
inside knee is brought up high into 
the abdomen of the defensive man. 
We would rather have the lineman 
try to throw this block and miss the 
linebacker altogether, but make him 
come around to the inside, than to 
use a shoulder block and have the de- 
fensive man play him with a forearm 
shiver and float to the play. 

We use another block on a de- 
fensive man playing in the gap, 
which we call the reverse pivot block, 
(Series J, page 15). This block is made 
by stepping towards the defensive 
man with the near foot and making 
contact, ever so slightly, with the op- 
posite shoulder but slipping the el- 
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bow, head, and shoulder on by in 
front of the man. Then the other 
knee should be brought up high and 
behind the defensive man. 

We also use a co-operative block 
which we call the post power block. 
This block is used on our counter 
sneak and off-tackle plays as shown 
in Series H. The man doing the post, 
who in this series happens to be the 
left guard, should step at the defen- 
sive man’s crotch with his near foot 
and throw the near hip into the 
man’s lap. The pivot man, who is the 
center in this case, steps with his near 
foot and makes contact with the same 
shoulder. Then he should bring up 
the rear foot and with chopping steps 
pivot the buttocks around into the 
hole, and at the same time drive the 
defensive man down the line of scrim- 
mage. 

The next type of block is not il- 
lustrated, but it is so simple that a 
picture is unnecessary. We call this 
a release block and it is executed on 
the “off side” to get the lineman out 
faster on the play. The block is made 
by sprinting out on “all fours,” hands 
and feet to the inside of the defensive 
man. It is just a cut-off block which 
prevents the defensive man from slid- 
ing down the line into the hole, and 
also keeps the offensive man down 





in a low position where he can get 
out without being knocked down or 
tied up on the line of scrimmage. 

On pass protections we use a pas- 
sive block. For example, our lineman 
takes one step back in a crouched po- 
sition and waits for the defensive man 
to commit himself. If the defensive 
man comes straight into him, he un- 
Gils his legs and drives his head 
right into the defensive man’s solar 
plexis in order to stop his forward 
momentum. Then, the second reac- 
tion of the defensive man is usually 
to one side or the other, and as soon 
as he makes the choice, our lineman 
slides his head in front and brings 
his shoulder high up in behind, thus 
driving the defensive player by the 
passer. 

The linemen protect territory on 
the tight punt formation and we in- 
struct them to block high and tight 
to the inside. However, on our T 
punt formation they block man-for- 
man. 

In selecting line personnel, we use 
about the same method as do all 
other systems, except we have to 
choose tackles who have about as 
much “football savvy” as a quarter- 
back. A tackle has to know enough 
football to recognize and call about 
twelve different defenses and adjust 





his alignment accordingly. Along 
with this attribute we try to find a 
boy who is very agile because he some. 
times has to pull around the end to 
block the linebacker. 

The guards do not have to be as 
active as the tackles and we try to 
select larger boys who are strong 
enough to keep any defensive man 
off our quarterback. We never pull 
the guards so they do not have to be 
as fast as the tackles, or as fast as 
guards for any other system. 

Last, but not least, the quality we 
look for in linemen is the desire to 
hit someone—physical contact. In the 
majority of cases this trait compen 
sates for any of the other qualities 
that are lacking. 

In conclusion, we believe our line- 
men like this type of offense because 
the technique of splitting gives them 
a challenge to match the defensive 
men in wits, and this seems to make 
the physical battle more interesting. 
The linemen know if they split pro 
perly, the physical battle should not 
be as difficult, and they will not have 
to hold their blocks as long as in 
other types of offenses. We find it is 
not half as hard to get a lineman to 
make his initial contact as it is to 
get a blocker to contain the defensive 
man for any period of time. 
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for him to take the outside man as 
shown in Diagram 1, he is never to 
allow that man to get downfield be- 
yond him or to his outside. If this 
man breaks shallow toward the out- 
side before penetrating the halfback’s 
territory, it is his assignment to come 
up from the outside and take him. 
The reason for this is that if the out- 
side man catches a pass in the flat he 


will immediately become an active | 


threat to the halfback’s territory. 
Safety 


The safety man must watch the 
strong-side end and the wingback, 4 
and 5 respectivelv. If one or both of 
these men block, the safety man 
knows there is likely to be a running 
play. He, therefore, is alerted to per- 
form his ‘part as assigned for a run- 
ning play. The safety man’s duty is 
to move up, staying to the inside of 
the play to stop a possible cutback 
into his territory, as is shown in Dia- 
gram 2. If either 4 or 5, or both do 
not block on the line of scrimmage, 
the safety man knows a pass is indi- 
cated and picks up his assignment on 
the inside man coming downfield. 
Like the halfback, in his coverage of 
this man, he stays to the outside of 
him and is ever-mindful of his terri- 
torial responsibility. If the inside man 
breaks late into the halfback’s terri- 
tory, the safety man stays with him 
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unless released by the call “cross” 
given by the halfback. The reason 
for this is the strong-side halfback 
might be engaged in covering the out- 
side man breaking into the flat and. 
if released, the inside man would 
break unguarded into the halfback’s 
territory (Diagram 3). 


Right Halfback 


The weak-side halfback can play 
a more cautious game than either the 
strong-side halfback or the safety man 
as far as immediate committed move- 
ment is concerned. This does not im- 
ly, however, that his position is any 
less important than those of the other 
two. The territory of the weak-side 
halfback is identically the same in 
dimension as that of the strong-side 
| lalfback, but is located on the other 
pide. His attention is focused on the 

eak-side end, 6, as is shown in Dia- 
Pram 1. If the weak-side end starts 
lownfield he keeps close enough to 
is man to keep him under control, 
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while still protecting his territory, un- 
til he finds out if it is a running play 
to the strong side. If it is, he imme- 
diately takes over the position of the 
safety man and moves laterally to ful- 
fill the duty as shown in Diagram 2. 
If the play develops into a pass he 
stays with the weak-side end man-to- 
man until released by the shout 
“cross” given by the safety man. If 
this verbal sign is given, the weak- 
side halfback then releases the weak- 
side end and again covers his assigned 
territory and the threat of a strong- 
side man moving over into it. 


Weak-Side Backer-Up 


The territorial responsibility of the 
weak-side linebacker is exactly the re- 
verse of that of the strong-side line- 
backer. His attention is directed to- 
ward players 1, 2, and 3 (Diagram 
1). They are the only men who may 
carry a fast-striking play through his 
territory. As far as passes are con- 
cerned, the weak-side linebacker is 
keying his vision on 1, 2, and 3. They 
are the only men who may be a se- 
cond man in the weak-side flat ex- 
cept the strong-side end. His protec- 
tion against the strong-side end, cross- 
ing over into his territory, consists of 


backing up and looking for this end 
if a pass is indicated, and if at least 
one of his three key men has not 
moved toward the weak-side flat. 


The Strength of a 6-2-2-1 Overshifted 
Line 


Let us take several situations and 
analyze them. To start, in Diagram 4 
we have an overshifted six-man line 
against an unbalanced single wing 
attack. We prefer this defense since 
it affords good line spacing against 


spinners and, also, an overshifted | 


line enables us to meet strength with 
strength. Besides, if the opposition 
has a well-balanced attack, we like 
the 6-2-2-1 (overshift and undershift) 
as our basic defense. We consider the 
6-2-2-1 the strongest against that type 
of attack. 

A crashing left end is possibly the 
key to the defense against the single 
wing running passes. A good left end 
can force the issue. He must be given 
much practice in the art of crashing. 


The Left Halfback 


The left halfback should be a strong 
tackler. He should play first for a 
run and come up fast, but under con- 


trol. If a pass develops he may stop 
and look for a receiver. The receiver 
most likely would be either the quar- 
terback or the fullback in the flat. 
Against a single wing team with a 
strong end run we play the left half 
back only five yards deep, since we 
want him close to the line of scrim- 
mage. If both the right end and the 
wingback come downfield, the ieft 
halfback should definitely play it for 
a pass in his territory, or a running 
play to the other side. Under these 
circumstances he must think first of 
protecting his own territory. If it de- 
velops into a pass, his primary du y 
is to defend his own zone, taking the 
outside man. He is never to allow that 
man to get downfield beyond him or 
to his outside. He should always keep 
one yard to the outside of the receiver 
and not let the receiver get closer 
than two yards. 

The left halfback will be guided 
somewhat by the tactical situation, 
In our opinion, running passes to be 
effective, must be used in running 
situations. If the situation is a passing 
one, the left halfback may be a little 
more conservative and play for a pass. 
The defensive intuition of a smart 
left halfback will help tremendously. 
Some defensive men can instinctively 
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guess when a pass is coming. Many 
passers tip off the fact they are go- 
ing to throw. The ability of the op- 
ponent’s tailback to run must be con- 
sidered. 


The Safety and the Right Halfback 


With a six-man line we like to have 
the safety man take the right end or 
wingback whichever one comes down 
to the outside. Against running passes, 
we have found it advisable to have 
the right halfback take the left end 
man-for-man if he goes deeper than 
five yards. If he cuts across shallow, 
the center should pick him up. We 
have had our center covering farther 
to his left. As a rule, the fullback 
should play for a run. Now, the right 
end is in position to take delayed 
passes in the zone of the right half- 
back. We feel, with the ball going 
away from the end, the short-side flat 
is difficult to hit and the time ele- 
ment involved would allow an end 
to drop back, play the right halfback 
slot and.also cover the flat. 


The 6-1-4 Defense 


Diagram 5 shows an _ overshifted 
6-1-4 defense. This is another varia- 
tion of the six-man line and it allows 
the coach to bring up the outside 
halfback to rush the threat of a pos- 
sible run. It still possesses enough 
flexibility to cover the deep men 
with a slight adjustment in the se- 
condary. The back three men always 
have the same assignments. We change 
the duties of the linebackers and work 
stunts between the fullback and the 
left end. 

The line is usually coming in tight 
and pinching. The left end should 
hamstring the fullback if he is out 
for a pass. He should vary his tactics 
by crashing and floating the play. 
Good ends are those who will con- 
tinually confuse the offensive quarter- 
back by. out-thinking him. Of course, 
if a coach possesses an end like Leon 
Hart, he can crash on every play and 
feel secure. 


The Power Six 


The play shown in Diagram 6 is 
especially strong on the rush with 
two men on the side of the pass, to 
pressure the passer hard and make 
him throw. 

The backfield rotates, particularly 
the safety man and the off halfback. 
With this defense we hold the on 
halfback so that he may help cover 
a flat pass up to ten yards where he 
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can still come up to meet the passer 
if he decides to run. 








The off linebacker plays conserva- 
tively and is on the lookout for any 
comeback pass. 

One very effective maneuver in this 
defense is to rush the off end just as 
fast as he can go. A speedy end may 
be very helpful to the defense by get- 
ting to the passer quickly. We have 
had success with this tactic and think 
it sound. What little a coach may lose 
by leaving the weak flat open is more 
than offset by hurrying the passer. 

With the fullback and both ends 
putting on the rush and forcing the 
play, it is a tough defense to handle, 
although shooting linebackers have 
usually not given us much trouble. 

The linemen treat the running pass 
as a running play and they should be 
in a position to tackle the ball-carrier 
if he runs. In other words, they 
should not be running in circles. 

Diagram 7 shows the left end and 
left tackle crashing hard. The left 
tackle goes through the wingback. 

Again the weak end is after that 
passer as hard as he can go. The 
weak backer-up plays directly in front 
of the left end and attempts to hold 
him up. He then covers as is shown 
and is alert for any comeback pass. 
The value of this defense is that both 
of the ends and the left tackle force 
the play hard. 


Maryland's 
Center . Play 


(Continued from page 17) 

the quarterback to step into the line. 

We have found that the most ef- 
fective way to teach the center exactly 
where to place the ball on the snap 
is to have the quarterback hold the 
ball as he would receive it from the 
center, have the center take his 
stance, let the quarterback place the 
ball in the center’s crotch, then let 
the center reach back with a stiff 
arm movement, take the ball from the 
quarterback, and place it as far for- 
ward as possible. In other words, a 
complete reversal of the procedure 
described previously will best clarify 
to the center his proper technique. 

So far as his blocking assignments 
are concerned, a matter which we 
consider equally as important as ball- 
handling, our centers are required to 
make six different types of blocks. 
First, if there is not a man lined up 
head-on him on a running play, he 
blocks either the off-side backer-up 
or the safety man. On his block on the 
off-side backer-up, we like the center 


to use the block shown in Series O, 
page 20, the details of which are co. 
vered and shown in the article on 
end play. On the safety man, the cen- 
ter uses either the body block or the 
shoulder block, depending upon the 
situation. If the defensive safety is 
committing himself to the tackle, our 
center goes into the shoulder block, 
but if he is moving over fast to meet 
the ball-carrier, the center uses the 
body block to cut the safety down. If 
the center uses the body block as the 
safety man is going into his tackle 
and both men go to the ground, this 
creates quite an obstacle for the ball- 
carrier to avoid. 

The third type block the center is 
required to make occurs when there 
is not a man on him, and is a double. 
team block with his guard, for a play 
up the middle. On this block, if the 
right defensive guard is involved, the 
center takes a short right step to clear 
for the quarterback, a left step into 
the defensive guard on his left, driv- 
ing his left shoulder into this man, 
then a long right step pivoting on his 
left foot. This step puts the center's 
head behind the defensive man, pin- 
ning the latter into the line and driv- 
ing him laterally down the line of 
scrimmage. This block is shown very 
clearly in Series K. 
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A fourth type of block, which our 
center is taught to make, is used when 
there is a defensive man lined up in 
front of him. In this situation, when 
the play is going to the right, he steps 
forward first with his right foot. This 
clears the way for the quarterback to 
step into the line of scrimmage. Si- 
multaneously, the center drives his 
left shoulder, head, and arm beyond 
the defensive man’s left hip, and 
when he gets his shoulder past this 
man, goes into a crab block, thus pre- 
venting the defensive man from slid- 
ing or pursuing the play. We have 
found that when a team plays a man 
head-on our center, the defensive man 
usually plays loose and it is extremely 
important that the center stay on his 
feet in order to keep contact with 
this man when he starts to float, slide, 
or drift. 

Che fifth and sixth types of blocks 
that we try to teach the centers are 
two different and distinct kinds of 


pass protection blocking. First, on our | 


running pass, the quarterback starts 
operating down the line as he does 
on all of our running plays; there- 
fore, in a running pass to the right, 





the center steps forward with his right | 


foot, pivots a quarter turn on his | 


left foot, and catches the right defen- 


sive guard on his left shoulder, driv- | 


ing him down the line of scrimmage 
away from the play. 

Our center’s other pass-protection 
block, the sixth as they are listed here, 
is used when the quarterback drops 
straight back from the line of scrim- 
mage. With this type of play, the cen- 
ter takes two short steps backward, 
keeping his knees and ankles well 
bent, with his weight on the balls of 
his feet, head up, forming a post into 
which either guard may block his 
man. 

Here at the University of Maryland, 
we believe that in many cases too lit- 
tle time is spent in actual blocking 
practice with the center. We have in- 
stituted a rule, whereby the center 
will never snap the ball to the quar- 
terback unless there is someone for 
him to block, either dummy or full 
speed. The man he is blocking may be 
either another center, a manager, or 
anyone else who is not otherwise oc- 
cupied at the time. This defensive 
man is required to rotate among six 
different positions—right guard, left 
guard, head-on the center, right back- 
er-up, left backer-up and safety man. 

Since our offense is designed to hit 
with equal speed and efficiency to 
either side, the center “must know 
how .to block a man in any of the 
above-mentioned positions with the 
ball going either right or left. 
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Pass Patterns 


(Continued from page 32) 


nents pass short in front of the de- 
fensive halfback, he cannot be ex- 
pected to break up the pass, but he 
can be there in time to make the 
tackle. The inside is always protected 
by the safety man. 

After use of the two-man fan drill 
on both defensive halfbacks, the half- 
backs are drilled in the three-man fan 
cover. The defensive halfbacks are 
taught to play this exactly as they 
did the one and two-man fans, so 
they may come to feel that three men 
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on their side are no more dangerous 
than one or two (Diagram 5). The 
backs are taught to back up cau- 
tiously and never to leave their zone 
until the ball has been pointed to 
the other side. At the same time the 
safety men are taught to move over 
into position with the strength of the 
play. These drills are run through 
every day. 
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Due. 6 


Following these three drills, the 
three deep men work on pass defense 
as a unit. First, they are taught to 
recognize crossing patterns. In this, 
the halfbacks are again warned to 
cover their outside first and to do 
this they talk to each other and to 
the safety man. In the drill, the of- 
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Diag. 7 


fense sends down two men who cross 
(Diagram 6). The defensive halfbacks 
take distance to the rear, watching 
the passer and the ball. As the offen 
sive men start to cross the middle, the 
defensive backs call crossing and then 
look for an eligible receiver coming 
from the other side. After the man 
on his side has crossed, each halfback 
retreats to the rear. The safety man 
must be playing the part of the cente: 
fielder. His depth must be great 
enough to insure that no one is be- 
hind him. He must say to himself, 
“My job is to cover the man they 
throw to.” 

After this drill, one more man is 
added to the pattern to put pressure 
on one defensive halfback or the 
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other. This is the crossing pattern 
where two men cross and one man 
eoes deep on the side (Diagram 7). 

The flats are not left open. The de- 
fensive linebackers take distance first 
to the rear, with their eyes to the 
front, on the passer and the ball. 
They are in an interception or cut- 
off position. The linebackers look 
for the button hook by the ends; and 
if the ends have gone on, then they 
take diStance outside to make a play 
on the quick flat pass or flare pass. 
Sometimes a defensive arrangement 
is used where a linebacker is sent di- 
rectly to the flat on the snap. 

From the flanker T or single wing, 
a running pass is covered as is shown 
in Diagram 8. Note that the weak- 
side halfback stays in his zone as a 
safety man; the linebacker will go 
immediately to the flat. They would 
rather take a chance with the short 
receiver, and if he catches the ball, 
converge on him with the halfback on 
the outside, the linebacker from the 
inside, and the safety man from the 
center. All of these drills are prac- 
ticed daily. Some, in which weak- 
nesses appear, are stressed a little 
longer than others. 


Cross Country 


(Continued from page 26) 


great pattern of distance running 
tought by the late E. C. “Billy” Hayes 
of Indiana University. This, in prin- 
ciple, is still our basic pattern but it 
has been enlarged recently to include 
many of the Finnish Fartlek Methods. 
We find these individual programs 
better suited to our needs. The men 
enjoy the easy, change-of-pace work 
over the cross country course which 
is followed by individually prescribed 
pace and speed work on the track. 
Experience has taught us that too 
much work on the track during the 
fall becomes very monotonous and 
will eventually bring on that dreaded 
ailment, shin splints. 

Here is an outline of the work pat- 
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tern we foilowed for one week in mid- 
season: 

Monday. The boys run three or 
four miles over the cross country 
course with the first eight to ten min- 
utes at an easy pace for a warm-up. 
Then the pace is increased for a mile 
or a mile and one-quarter by the 
leader. He will vary the pace occa- 
sionally after warning the boys when 
this will be done. The idea is to keep 
them moving over the full distance so 
each boy will have the background of 
sustained effort for future use. After 
a fast five or six-minute walk, the 
leader may go into pace work on the 
track, against the watch, setting up 
the work according to the needs of 
the individual runner. We generally 
follow this with 110 yards of speed 
work on the grass. This, we have 
found, maintains speed with over-dis- 
tance and will build speed for later 
competitive events. 

Tuesday. We have devoted this day 
to increasing each boy’s knowledge of 
pace. After a good warm-up of two 
or three miles over the cross country 
course we move to the track to check 
pace knowledge. Here again, the 
workout is suited to the needs of the 
individual man and naturally is very 
flexible. The coach has many oppor- 
tunities to suggest two or three pos- 
sibilities for each man, with the ulti- 
mate result—knowledge of pace, plus 
some speed work. It is extremely im- 
portant that speed work be main- 
tained with the boy’s over-distance 
background if he desires to improve 
his times. Here are a few suggestions 
the coach might offer: 1. A mile and 
one-half with a timed check on the 
last quarter mile. 2. Three separate 
half miles with a decrease in time 
for each half, followed by a walk 
around the track between each half 
mile. 3. Two separate miles, running 
the first on pace and improving the 
time of the second mile to about sev- 
en-eighths performance. It will be 
found that the second mile will be 
much easier for the runner than the 
first. This is because the runner’s 
heart, lungs and circulation have been 
put in perfect running condition by 
working through the first mile. The 
day’s workout should be completed 
with easy sprint work on the grass. 

Wednesday. This is the day on 
which we try to strike the happy me- 
dium between over-distance and speed 
work. After a preliminary warm-up, 
with variations of pace over the cross 
country course, we start our work on 
the track with emphasis placed on 
under-distance speed work. The run- 
ner may choose to run three-quarters 
of a mile at a fast pace and after a 
short walk follow with a fast quarter; 


or he may choose separate quarters 
with his pace time set up faster than 
he would ordinarily be running these 
quarters. Both of these workouts are 
done under pressure, with very little 
rest between them, so that the runner 
does not recover entirely from the 
first workout before he starts the sec- 
ond. Through this method his en- 
durance and speed background are 
combined for improvement. Most of 
our men complete this workout with 
an easy half-mile around the field. 

Thursday. There are many theories 
concerning the correct workout for 
this day. Some coaches think Monday’s 
workout should be repeated, while 
others recommend the athlete do noth- 
ing. We use Thursday primarily to 
work up a good sweat and if neces- 
sary give a limited amount of short, 
fast speed work. This problem can 
best be decided by the coach and the 
runner. 

Friday. When a meet is scheduled 
for Saturday, Friday should be used 
as a day of rest. Some boys will want 
to take an easy warm-up and if they 
do this should be an easy jog with 
possibly very little speed work. This 
workout, with light calisthenics, seems 
to relax the boys and prepare them 
for Saturday’s competition. On this 
day the shower should be held to a 
tepid temperature and should be of 
short duration. 

This type of workout has proved 
very successful with our groups and 
is the background of the work given 
Herb Semper of Forest Park, Illinois 
who is the captain of the University 
of Kansas cross country team. He was 
also the NCAA cross country cham- 
pion of 1950. Herb’s hard, diligent 
training and his constant effort to im- 
prove makes him the answer to the 
coach’s prayer. He has continued to 
improve and has been able to come 
through competition when the pres- 
sure was greatest. The accompanying 
pictures show Herb in his full stride 
at the 1951 Drake Relays where he 
won the open two mile event. 





ILL EASTON began his coach- 

ing in Indiana high schools, 
moving from there to Drake, where 
for a number of years he directed 
the famous Drake Relays. Moving 
to Lawrence several years ago, his 
K.U. track and cross country teams 
have been major powers in the 
track-conscious Big Seven Confer- 
ence. His star distance runner, 
Herb Semper, won the NCAA cross 
country championship last fall at 
Michigan State. 
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Starting Times 


(Continued from page 24) 


backfield positions. For example, if 
the primary duty of a fullback is to 
move straight ahead as fast as possible, 
then he should assume the stance 
which proves to be the quickest when 
starting straight ahead, provided it 
does not prove to be too slow in other 
directions. In the same backfield, the 
primary duty of the left halfback may 
be to move quickly to his right, with 
very little else required as far as 
starting quickly in other directions is 
concerned. In this backfield, there- 
fore, the left halfback should assume 
a stance that would afford him a 
quick start laterally to the right. 

For coaches who require their backs 
to start quickly in many directions, 
the stance which proves to be the best 
all-around one may be used. This 
would provide quick starting in most 
directions, although not necessarily 
the fastest in any one direction. 

The three-point backfield stance 
used in this study is the same as the 
one used by many successful coaches 
of the present time. Essentially, the 
stance is as follows: the feet are 
spread slightly greater than hip width, 
the toe of the right foot is even with 
the instep of the left foot, the finger 
tips of the right hand are touching 
the ground with only slight pressure, 
the hips are at the same level as the 
shoulders, the back is level, and the 
head is up. (If the left hand is placed 
down, the positions of the feet are 
reversed.) 

The two-point backfield stance 
used in this study is the traditional 
orthodox stance that is in widespread 
use today. The stance is as follows: 
the feet are spread slightly greater 
than the width of the hips, the feet 
are even, the toe of the right foot is 
even with the toe of the left foot, 
the hands are resting on the thighs 
just above the knees with moderate 
pressure, and the knees and hips are 
bent slightly. 

The third stance selected for this 
study has not been used to any extent, 
although many similar stances have 
been used by certain players through- 
out the years. As far as can be ascer- 
tained by the writer, there has been 
no previous use of this exact stance 
in the history of football. The char- 
acteristics of the stance are as follows: 
the feet are spread to the width of 
the hips (this distance is usually 
about 10 inches), the feet are stag- 
gered so that the toe of one foot is 
just behind the heel of the other 
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foot, the weight of the body is dis- 
tributed equally on both feet, the 
rear heel may be raised off the ground 
if desired, there is a moderate bend at 
the knees, the trunk is bent forward 
so that the back is nearly parallel 
with the ground, and the hands 
grasp the knees to steady the trunk. 
This stance was selected because it 
is based on certain kinesiological and 
mechanical principles, and has had 
little trial in actual football games. 
In the study, this stance will be re- 
ferred to as the staggered stance. 

There are many other types of back- 
field stances which were not included 
in this study, such as: semi-upright, 
four-point, and many variations of 
the two- and three-point stances fea- 
turing more or less weight on the 
hand, different positions of the feet, 
different body alignments, etc. Thus, 
this study is limited to a comparison 
of the starting times of the three back- 
field stances selected. 

From each stance, every subject was 
tested three times in each of the five 
directions. Each subject was allowed 
to be tested only in one stance each 
day in an attempt to control the ele- 
ment of fatigue. 

Eighteen subjects completed the 
tests for all three stances, and 10 
others completed the tests for two 
of the stances. When only two stances 
were tested, the comparison was lim- 
ited to those stances tested. 

An electrical timing device was used 
to measure the elapsed time from an 
oral starting signal, given in a con- 
ventional manner, until the subject 
reached the beam of light operating 
the electric eye 10 feet away. The 
clock recorded times in hundredths of 
seconds. It was started by a specified 
oral command and stopped as the sub- 
ject ran through the electric eye beam. 

Each subject was placed in a defi- 
nite group in an attempt to determine 
the effect of fatigue, learning, and 
previous experience in football. 

The average (mean) starting time 
for the total group from each stance 
and in each direction was calculated. 
In order to determine whether any 
differences in starting times were sig- 
nificant, the null hypothesis was ap- 
plied to a comparision of the means. 

The “lead step” method of starting, 
in which the first step is taken by the 
leg nearest the direction to be trav- 
eled, was the only attempt made to 
control the starting technique of the 
subjects. 

The uniform worn by all subjects 
consisted of football shoes, gym shorts 
and T-shirt. 

A comparison of the three-point, 
two-point, and staggered stances 
shows that there is no significant dif- 


ference in starting times when start- 
ing 90 degrees to the right, 45 degrees 
to the right, and 45 degrees to the 
left. In other words, as far as this 
study is concerned, when speed alone 
is desired in these directions, the 
stances studied are equally effective. 

The situation is nearly the same 
when starting 90 degrees to the left. 
No significant differences in start: 
ing times were found between the 
three-point and staggered stances or 
between the two-point and staggered 
stances. However, the two-point stance 
did prove to be significantly faster 
than the three-point stance when 
starting in this direction. This would 
make the two-point and staggered 
stances the fastest, since the three- 
point stance is significantly slower 
than the two-point stance in this di- 
rection. 

When starting straight ahead, how- 
ever, the staggered stances proved to 
be significantly faster than the three- 
point and two-point stances. At the 
same time, no significant difference 
was found between the three-point 
and two-point stances. Thus, as far 
as can be determined by this study, 
the staggered stance is the fastest one 
of the three stances tested when start- 
ing straight ahead. - 

One of the most surprising results 
of the study is the relationship be- 
tween the three-point and the two- 
point stances. This study shows that 
this long-assumed relationship is false 
with one exception, when starting 
90 degrees to the left. In this one in- 
stance, the two-point stance proved 
to be faster when starting laterally to 
the left. 

In attempting to discover this re- 
lationship between the three-point 
stance and the two-point stance, the 
writer is of the opinion that the sim- 
ilar positions of the feet were the 
principal cause. In both cases the 
feet were spread the same distance, 
slightly greater than hip width. In 
the three-point stance the feet were 
staggered very slightly, toe and instep, 
while in the two-point stance the feet 
were even. This represents practically 
the same foot position, the only real 
difference between the two stances 
being in body positions. 

When the two-point stance was 
used, practically all the subjects took 
a short backward step when starting 
straight ahead. This “buck-stepping,” 
as it is sometimes called, is usually 
necessary for a fast start forward un- 
less the individual has been trained 
differently. One method used by 
many coaches to increase starting 
speed straight ahead from the two 
point stance, without making any no 
ticeable change in stance, is to have 
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the player put a great amount of 
weight on his thighs with his hands. 
On the starting signal the hands are 
slid off, the individual’s weight is 
thrown forward quickly, and the feet 
are driven off from their original 
spot. None of the subjects tested was 
trained in this or any other method 
of starting quickly from the two-point 
stance, and thus, they all resorted 
to “buck-stepping.” There is no evi- 
dence, however, to prove whether any 
such method of starting will make a 
significant difference in starting times. 

The reason the two-point stance is 
significantly faster than the three- 
point stance when starting 90 de- 
grees to the left and not when start- 
ing 90 degrees to the right was not 
shown by this study. In attempting 
to analyze this, however, many points 
were brought out. Most of the sub- 
jects put their right hand down and 
the right foot back slightly when 
assuming the three-point stance, and 
the relationship between this fact 
and the seemingly slower start to the 
left from the three-point stance stands 
out immediately. A more thorough 
examination of the data adds much to 
the picture. It was found that the 
two-point stance was ‘much faster 
when starting to the left. This con- 
tradicts to some extent the accepted 
belief that an individual can start 
faster to his right than to his left. 
The writer believes the reason for 
this is the greater strength in the 
right leg of the subjects which, when 
starting to the left, is the driving 
leg. This is only a supposition, but 
could easily be the basis for additional 
research in this area of stance and its 
relationship to starting speed. Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, then, 
the reason why the three-point stance 
did not show faster starting times 
to the left was because of the differ- 
ent body and arm positions which 
appear to have hindered movements 
to the left. This substantiates a piece 
of research done on line stance which 
showed that linemen could pull out 
of the line faster from the three-point 
stance to the side on which their 
hands were placed down.! 

Another very interesting result of 
this study was the significantly faster 
starting speed of the staggered stance 
as. compared to the three-point and 
two-point stances when _ starting 
straight ahead. Probably an even more 
surprising development was the fact 
that the staggered stance held up so 
well when starting in the other di- 
rections. The other two stances were 
never significantly faster than this 
stance and in this one direction, 
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straight ahead, it proved to be faster 
than either. The reason for the great 
straight ahead speed of the staggered 
stance cannot be conclusively shown 
by this study. However, a close ex- 
amination into the mechanics of the 
straight-ahead start from the three 
stances suggests an answer. In the 
staggered stance, the feet are placed 
close together while in the three- 
point and two-point stances the feet 
are spread much wider. When start- 
ing with the feet this wide, the first 
few steps were used to bring the feet 
closer together and thus, much of the 
leg drive was lost. On the other hand, 
when starting from the staggered 
stance, the feet were already close 
together and in a position to ob- 
tain maximum drive. With one foot 
to the rear, the staggered stance also 
had a driving force behind the center 
of gravity to aid in obtaining a quick 
start. This was also true in the three- 
point stance, but not so in the two- 
point stance, so probably it was not 
as important for the quick start as the 
spread of the legs. 

In determining the best stance for 
all-round starting ability, the results 
of this study point quite conclusively 
to the staggered stance. It was point- 
ed out earlier, that there are many 
other backfield stances used today 
in football besides the ones used in 
this study. Some, such as the “sprint- 
er’s’ stance used by many T for- 
mation coaches, place greater empha- 
sis on starting quickly in one direc- 
tion, considering’ all other directions 
of secondary importance. None of 
these special stances, however, is par- 
ticularly designed for all-around 
starting ability and did not fall with- 
in the scope of this study. They rep- 
resent studies in themselves and 
should be investigated, since this area 
of stance is still not a closed subject, 
at least as far as speed and direction 
are concerned. 

One very interesting observation 
made during this study was that the 
subject’s feelings regarding whether 
the start was fast or slow were not 
accurate. This was especially noted 
when the subject was starting from 
an unfamiliar stance. Time and time 
again subjects would comment on the 
trial they had just performed, say- 
ing that they thought it was excep- 
tionally fast or slow. In a majority of 
the cases, their feelings were false and 
many times it was exactly the oppo- 
site. Most of this comment centered 
around the staggered stance, as it 
felt quite “unnatural” at first to those 
who were used to the orthodox two- 
point and three-point stances with 
their similar foot positions. The only 
practical application of this obser- 


vation might bein not “giving up” 
on a player, who says such a stance 
as the staggered stance feels uncom- 
fortable and “unnatural” and that 
he cannot start, as fast from it. Ob- 
jective measures, such as the one used 
in this study, should be relied upon 
rather than the feelings of a player 
or the observations of a coach. 

This study has been an attempt to 
establish procedures and techniques 
that may be used in this type of in- 
vestigation. This same method and 
equipment may be used to test the 
starting times from any other back- 
field stance, or from any line stance 
where speed alone is desired. This 
study is not an attempt to take the 
game away from the coaches and put 
it in a research laboratory; it is, how- 
ever, an attempt to aid the body of 
knowledge about the relationship 
between stance, starting speed, and 
direction. The writer does not feel 
that the conclusions of this study 
represent the answer to the question 
of backfield stance, neither does he 
feel that there has to be, necessarily, 
one answer. The game of football, 
today, is moving ahead at such a 
rapid rate that this type of research 
should tend to stabilize the funda- 
mentals upon which the game is 
based and be a contribution more 
from that standpoint than from any 
other. 


Summarization of the Results 
Stance Directions 
I II Ill IV V 
94.05 94.42 95.12 92.40 94.80 
94.04 92.50 94.30 91.60 90.57* 
93.75 94.84 96.10 93.85 96.10 
96.92 92.40 91.35* 91.85 95.80 
Two-point 96.52 94.45 95.44 94.00 93.58 
Staggered 95.66 91.80 90.60* 91.20 93.70 
I—90 degrees to the right 
Il —45 degrees to the right 
III — straight ahead 
IV —45 degrees to the left 
V—90 degrees to the left 
*Significantly faster, statistically, than 
the stance with which it is being com- 
pared. 
All times indicated above are 
dredths of seconds. 


Three-point 
Two-point 
Three-point 
Staggered 


in hun 


Shoulder Injuries 


(Continued from page 58) 


Motion may be limited because 
of pain or actual joint contracture 
if the injury is an old one. Limitation 
of internal rotation may be recognized 
by having the patient attempt to put 
his hand in his hip pocket, and exter- 
nal rotation limitation may be noted 
by having him attempt to place his 
hand behind his head. If the injury 
has been a rather severe one, marked 
weakness of either internal or ex 
ternal rotation and abduction will be 
found. In a severe case, the athlete 
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IURNAL 


will be disabled for prolonged per- 
iods. Immediate treatment should 
consist of rest in a sling and the use 
of continuous ice packs. 

Examination will reveal a marked 
weakness and indicate that the pa- 
tient should be referred to an ortho- 
pedic surgeon for recommendations 
as to further treatment. Some cases 
are treated best by an abduction 
splint which places the injured ex- 
ternal rotator tendons in a relaxed 
position. Others may be treated by 
a sling. In either case, rest will be 
required for several days or weeks. 
As soon as the acute pain and ten- 
derness have subsided, all motions of 
the shoulder should be tested for 
weakness, and special exercises should 
be prescribed to strengthen the mus- 
cle groups involved. The athlete 
should not return to contact sports 
until the injured extremity is as 
strong as the normal one. 

Some individuals who have had old 
injuries of the rotator cuff may have 
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corpsman with the 4th Marine Di- 
vision. Upon discharge from the 
service, he coached track at Den- 
ton, Texas, High School and in 
1947 went to Texas A. & M. as 
head trainer. In 1949 he went to 
Nebraska as head trainer. 











a very acute pain in the region of 
one of the bursae about the should- 
er. Some of these cases, on x-ray ex- 
amination, will reveal calcification 
either in the injured tendon or in the 
bursae involved. Pain may be very 
severe and require the use of rather 
strong sedatives. The joint should be 
put at rest until this severe pain can 
be controlled, after which time pro- 
longed swinging and wheel exercises 
may be required to restore a full 
range of motion to the joint. During 
the acute phase, heat, novocain in- 
jection and the use of sedatives may 
be helpful but should be combined 
with rest. 

Injuries of the tendon of the long 
head of the biceps occur occasionally 
and will resemble closely injuries of 
the rotator cuff. Differentiation may 
be made by the localization of the 
tenderness over the long tendon of 
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FTER long research and thorough testing, the 
Assun Rubber Company has begun distribution 
of its line of athletic balls. The line includes foot- 
balls, soccer, volley, water polo balls, softballs and 
baseballs and the 88 basketball pictured here. The 
balls are made with a special vulcanizing process 
which bonds together the bladders, plies and covers, 
assuring the finest balance and durability. A new 12- 

age brochure describes in detail this newest line 
of balls, and is available from the Sun Rubber Co., 
Barberton, Ohio. 


USTY playgrounds and athletic fields have long 

plagued the athletic administrator. Through 
the use of Gulf Oil’s famous “Sani-Soil-Set,” this is 
no longer a problem. The product is a liquid ma- 
terial with a pleasant odor and anchors dust by 
adhering to and weighing down dust particles. One 
application is usually ample to control dust for a 
year’s time. Gulf has prepared an interesting broch- 
ure on this much-needed product, and we urge all 
athletic administrators to secure a copy. Gulf Oil 
Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. 


ESIGNED for testing accurately back and leg 

lifts in physical therapy departments, this new 
Gynamometer has a capacity up to 2500 pounds. 
The brass dial, with black etched numbers, is 
graduated in 10 pound increments and has the added 
feature that the red hand remains at high reading 
until reset. The bench is made of white oak and is 
equipped with skid-proof treads. The plated lifting 
handle is 20 inches long, with full height adjust- 
ment chain. Fred Medart Products, 3535 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis 18. 


ESIGNED for free substitution play, the No. 
150 Sideline Cape is warm and windproof and 


the biceps. Also, flexion of the fore- 
arm against resistance often accentu- 
ates the pain in the shoulder in the 
case of bicipital tendonitis. Treat- 
ment of this condition is similar to 
that mentioned for rotator cuff in- 
juries. 

It is most important to work with 
the equipment man because he may 
save the trainer hours and even days 
of work each year. In our school we 
check all pads before they are issued, 
and make certain that any athlete, 
who has a pair of shoulder pads 
which are uncomfortable, is fitted 
correctly before going into play. In 
the past, we have found that it is 
best to instruct each athlete to keep 
his jersey, with jockey-type construc- 
tion, buttoned at all times in order 
that the shoulder pads have no re- 
coil when the pad is hit hard or 
when the player blocks with his 
shoulders. The straps under the arms 
should always be pulled tight, never 
left loose. 


Passing Offense 


(Continued from page 42) 


5. It gives us adequate protection 
for the passer and enables us to in- 
crease that protection without an in- 
volved change of blocking assign- 
ments. 

6. It is also possible to use four 
receivers by adding a fourth number 
and assigning it to an extra back. Al- 
though this weakens the protection 
for the passer it can be used if the 
defense drops men back from the line 


permits players to get in and out of the game quick- 
ly. The garment is held together by a fastener at the 
neck and by the player keeping his hands in special- 
ly designed pockets. The material is vat-dyed, rub- 
berized fabric doubled to blanket lining material. 
The raglan shoulders are fully cut to allow room 
for pads and the skirt is full, so that the garment 
will go under the seat and over the knees when the 
player is seated. Hodgman Rubber Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


to protect against passes. Again, no 
major revision of the pass system is 
needed. 

7. The jump passes are simple and 
effective. 

8. It provides an opportunity for 
the quarterback or the coach to con- 
struct plays to meet any defense even 
while the game is in progress. This is 
done by changing the number se- 
quence or indicating the stunt. 

9. It serves an educational purpose 
in that it places the responsibility for 
pass strategy and revision of strategy 
on the player as well as on the coach. 

10. The boys use of the responsi- 
bility provided affords real satisfac- 
tion to the coaching staff. 
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Write Direct For Free Folder 
Cc. J. O'Connor, 
Boys’ Latin School 
1012 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


O more craning to locate the down 

or the chain, this 6’ 8” Football 
Down Indicator and Lineman Chain 
sees to that. Constructed of heat-tem- 
pered aluminum, with baked black- 
on-white enamel finish, it provides 
sure and ready visibility to players, 
officials and press. We like particularly 
the way that the Down Indicator dis- 
plays the same number front and back, 
thus removing the confusion resulting from the old square down box. Another 
excellent feature is the method of attaching the chain to the terminal poles 
with swivels, thus eliminating that bothersome matter of twisted chains. 
The set sells complete for $31.95. Davis and Box Co., 3549 Bryn Mawr, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
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Athletics 1951-1952 


(Continued from page 22) 


out, is the pressure from the alumni. Here again, 
the matter is money. This is true, particularly in 
the privately endowed schools. ‘The alumni become 
angry at the failure of their alma mater to win 
repeatedly and threaten the college president with 
lack of monetary support in the annual alumni 
fund drives. In the state supported schools, the pres- 
ident is under pressure from state legislators who 
threaten lack of support on money bills in the, 
legislature. | 

The solution for all the problems can be an-, 
swered only with forthright honesty by the college , 
aiministrators themselves. Until such time as the, 
administrators are willing to sit down and acknow-| 
ledge honestly the basic faults, little can be done | 
in attempting to remove the so-called overemphasis. | 
When the underlying problms are corrected, then | 
it will be easy to eliminate spring practice. Until | 
the time comes when the coach is no longer under | 
terrific pressure to win games, the coaches will fight | 
for and demand a continuation of spring practice, | 
and some of the current subsidization practices. | 


Football at Maryland 


AST fall we took a flyer and devoted an exten- 
sive section of the “Journal” to a comprehen- | 

sive coverage of one school’s offense. It was a flyer, | 
in that nothing of that nature had been done be-, 
fore, namely devoting so much space to one type, 
of offense. The established concept in athletic pub- | 
lications was to cover as many different types of of- | 
fenses as possible, with the thought in mind, that, 
every reader, no matter what his offense, would, 
find something of value to his particular offense. | 
What prompted this somewhat radical departure? | 
First, a realization that 1500 to 2000 words was, 
hardly ample in which to describe a complicated, 
football offense of today. Second, that all parts of| 
offensive football, namely line play, end play and | 
backfield play, all varied in a particular offense, | 
and should be covered. Third, a realization that | 
some of the most popular coaching schools were | 
those where several members of one particular staff | 
were on the speakers’ program. | 
[In an editorial accompanying the I]linois T For-|! 
mation Series last fall, we asked our readers their! 
reaction to this type of coverage. ‘The response was! 
great and the suggestions on other offenses to be! 
covered were so plentiful that we decided to con-! 
tinue the series. The result was that in our Ma™'! 
issue we covered the Texas Christian Spread, in! 
our June issue Michigan State’s Single Wing and 
the current excellent series on Maryland’s Split T.' 
To all the coaches who have made these series so! 
outstanding, our sincere appreciation. 
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SHE MEANS PLENTY TO US...AND TO YOU! 


®@ Mary O’Connell is brown haired and blue 
eyed. She tips the scale at 117 pounds and 
stands 5'7” in her nylons. She came with 
Seamless 16 years ago, and ever since has 
been the one and only member of our smallest 
section —the Returned Goods Department, a 
10x22’ alcove bordering on 25 acres of manu- 
facturing space. 


Why Are We Proud of Mary? 


In our New Haven plant we have some 1200 
workers — producing over 3000 rubber prod- 
ucts —on 375,000 square feet of factory floor 
space. Seven operating divisions— Rubber 
Sundries, Surgical Rubber, Surgical Dress- 
ings, Industrial Tape, Bathing Wear, Athletic 
Goods, Hand-made Goods—delivering mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods yearly! Over 
50,000,000 individual units shipped every 
year! And at the Returned Goods end, 117 
pounds of Mary O’Connell. She handles the 
works—and has almost nothing to do! 


What Makes Her Job So Easy? 


A low returned goods percentage is no acci- 
dent, particularly when a company maintains 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


a liberal returned goods policy. We keep a 
one-girl Returned Goods Department by: 


>» Careful Workmanship —the finest raw 
materials, carefully compounded, in the hands 
of trained specialists and skilled employees 
who take pride in their work. 

» Unending Laboratory Research —chem- 
ists and analysts who are never quite satisfied. 
>» Rigorous Inspection—“watching eyes” in 
our Inspection Department that pull and peer, 
detect and reject the tiny percentage of goods 
that do not measure up to Seamless standards. 


What This Means To You 


Whether you’re druggist,wholesaler or jobber. 
Whether you buy for hospital, factory, depart- 
ment or variety store, sports shop, college or 
school, you can count on lasting satisfaction 
trom products made by The Seamless Rubber 
Company. 

Whether it’s baby syringes or basketballs, 
whether it’s extruded, molded, dipped or hand- 
made rubber goods, we make it right. Because 
we know that the greatest asset of any busi- 
ness never appears on its balance sheet—the 
goodwill and satisfaction of its customers. 
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“30 YEARS” 


OF UNQUESTION ED SUPREMACY 
IN THE RECONDITIONING FIELD 
We have just finished our 30th yearly production 


schedule in the reconditioning of football togs for 


Fall practice. It was finished on time, 


In prosperity and depression .. . in peacetime, in 
wartime .. . the Ivory System has never failed to 
justify the faith and confidence placed in us by 


thousands of customers...down through the years. 


FHE IVORY SYSTE™M 
is 


PN A CLASS BY ATSELF 
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